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ANNALS OF THE PARISH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



JLn the same year, and on the satlfic day of tht 
same mdnth, that his -Sacred Majesty King George, 
the third of the name, came to his crown and king* 
dom, I was placed and settled ^s the minister of 
Dalmailing. When about a week theteafter thi^ 
was known in the parish, it was thought a "WowAer- 
Tul thing, and every body spoke of me and the ne\^ 
king as united in otir trusts 'and temp6ralities, 
marvelling how the same should come t6 p^ss,and 
thinking the haftd of Providence was in It, and 
that surely we were pre-ordained to fade atid flou^ 
rish in fellowship ttogethet ; which has really been 
the case, for in the satne se&soti that his Most Ex^ 
cellent Majesty, as he wtis very properly styted in 
the proclamations for the genef al fasts tfnd thatikS'<* 
givings, was set by as a precious ve'^sel which had 
received a crack ot a flaw, and tould ohly ht ser* 
viceable in the way of an ornament, I %\^a6 obfiged> 
by reason of age and the growing infirmities of tajf 
recollection, to consent to the earnest entreatifeS ^ 
the Session, and to accept of Mr. Atnos to b<^ ifty 
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helper. I was long reluctant to do so, but the 
great respect that my people had for me, and the 
love that I bore towards them, over and above the 
sign that was given to me in the removal of the 
royal candlestick from its place, worked upon my 
heart and understanding, and I could not stand 
out. So, on the last Sabbath of the year 1810, I 
preached my last sermon, and it was a moving dis- 
course. There were few dry eyes in the kirk that 
day, for I had been with the aged from the begin- 
ning — ^the young considered me as their natural 
pastor — and my biddihg them all farewell was, as 
when of old among the heathen, an idol was taken 
away by the hands of the enemy. 

At the close of the worslup, and before the bles- 
bing, I addressed them in a fathetly manner, and 
although the kirk was fuller than ever I saw it be- 
fore, die fall of a pin might have been heard — at 
the conclusion there was a sobbing and much sor-; 
row. I said, 

*^ My dear friends, I have now finished my work 
among you forever. I have often spoke to you 
from this place the words of truth and holiness, 
and, had it been in poor frail human nature to 
practise the advice and counselling that I have 
given in this pul|yt to you, there would not need 
to be any cause for sorrow on this occasion — ^the 
close and latter end of my ministry. But, never- 
theless, I have no reason to complain, and it will 
\^ my duty to testify, in that place where I hope 
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We are ail one day to meet again, that I found you 
a docile and a tractable flock, far more than at 
first I could have expected. There are among you 
still a few, but with grey heads and feeble hands 
now, that can remembelr the great opposition that 
was made to my placing, and the stout part they 
Acmselves took in the. burly, because I was ap* 
pointed by the patron ; but they have lived to see 
the error of their way, and to know that preaching 
is the smallest portion of the (futies of a faithful 
minister. I may not, my dear friends, have appli- 
ed my talent in the pulpit sa effectually as perhaps 
I might have done, considering the gifts that it 
pleased God to' give me i» that way, and the edu- 
cation that I had in the Orthodox University of 
Glasgow,*as it was in the time of my youth, noi 
can I say that, in the works of peace-making and 
charity, I have done all that I should have done./ 
But I have done my best, studying no interest but 
the good that was to rise according to the faith in 
Christ Jesus. 

" To my young^ friends^ I would, as a parting 
word, say, look to^ the lives and conversation o£ 
your parents — they were plain, honest and devout 
Christians, fearing God and honoring the King. 
They believed the Bible was the word of God, and 
when they practised its preceptsi^ they found, by 
the good that came from diem that it was truly so* 
They bore in mind the tribulation and persecutionr 
of their forefathers for righteousness«sake, and^ 
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iverc thankful for the quiet and protection of the. 
government in their day and generation. Their 
land was tilled with industry, and they ate tlie 
bread of carefulness with a contented spirit, andj^ 
verily, they had the reward of well-doing even in 
this world, for they beheld on all sides the blessing 
of God upon, the natipn, and. the tree growing, and 
die plough going, where the banner of the oppres- 
sor was planted of old, and the war-horse trampled 
m the blood of martjTs. Reflect on this, my young 
friends, and know, that the best part of a Chris- 
tianas duty in this world of much evil, is to thole 
and sufler with resignation, as lang as it is possible 
for human nature to do. I do not counsel passive 
obedience ; that is a doctrine that the Church of 
Scotland can never abide ; hut the divine right of 
resistance, which, in the days of her trouble, she 
so bravely asserted against popish and prelatic 
usurpations, was never resorted to till the attempt 
was made to remove the ark of the tabernacle from 
her. I therefore counsel you, my young friends, 
no to lend your ears to those that trumpet forth 
their hypothetical politics, but to. believe that the 
laws of the land are administered with a good in- 
tent, till in your own homes and dwellings ye feel 
the presence of the oppressor — then, and not till 
then, are ye free to gird your loins for battle — and 
wo to him, and wo to the land where that is come 
to, if the sword be sheathed till the wrong be rc-^ 
dressed. 
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•' As for you, my old companions, many changes 
have we seen in our day, but the change that we 
curselves are soon to undergo will be the greatest 
of all. We have seen our bairns growlo manhood 
— we have seen the beauty of youth pass away—' 
we have felt our backs become unable for the bur- 
then, and our right hand forget its cunning — Our 
eyes ha\^e become di n, and our heads grey — ^we are 
no.v tottering with short and feckless steps to- 
wards the grave ; and some that should have 
been here thii^ day are bed-rid^ lying, as it were, at 
the gites of death, like Lazarus at the threshhold 
of the rich man's door, full of ails and sores, and 
having no enjoyment but in the hope that is in 
hereafter. What can I say to you but farewell ! 
O ir work is done — we are w^ry and worn out, 
and in need of rest — may the rest of the blessed be 
our portion ! — and, in the sleep that all must sleep, 
beneath the cold blanket of the klrk-yard grass, and 
on that clay pillow where we must shortly lay our 
headi, may we have pleasant dreams, till we are 
a.vakened to partake of the everlasting banquet of 
the saiats in glory." 

Wh<:n I had finished, there was for some time a 
great solemnity throughout the kirk, and, before 
giving jk^lessing, I sat down to compose myscli, 
for .ny nWPt was big, and rny spirit oppressed with 
sadness. 

Ao I left the pulpit, all th]s elders stood on the 
^Uvj^ lo b.uid me down*, and ihi: tear was in ever\^ 
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. >\-, -Mul they helped me into the session-house , 
\^\\z I could not speak to them, nor them to me 
Then Mr. Dalziel, who was always a composed 

.!kI sedate man, said a few words of pra\er, and I 
. :«/i comforted therewith, and rose to go home to 

• 4!* manse ; but in the church-yard all the congre- 
::;..tlon was assembled, young and old, and they 

.ii\ile a lane, for me to the back-yett that opened 

!.ro the manse-garden — Some of them put out 
''\eir hands and touched me as I passed, followed 
' v tlie elders, and some of them wept. It was as 

f I was passing away, and to be no more — verily, 
.t was the reward of my ministry — a faithful ac- 
' ount of which, year by year, I now sit down, in 
Vnc evening of ray days, to make up, to the end 
liiat I may bear witness to the work of a beneficent 
Providence, even in the narrow sphere of my pa- 
1 ish, and the concerns of that flock which it was His 
:nost gracious pleasure to make me the unworthy 
\he])lu'rd. 
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CHAPTER L— YEAR, 1760. 

Tlie placing of Mr. Balwhtdder — The resistance of 
the parishioners — 3frs. Malcolm^ thexuidow — Mr. 
Balwh iddcr'^s Marriage . 

The An. Dom. oite thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, was remarkable for three things in the parish 
of Dalmailing. — First and foremost, there was my 
placing ; then the coming of Mrs. Malcolm with 
her five children to settle among us ; and next, my 
marriage upon my own cousin, Miss Betty Lan- 
shaw, by which the account of this year naturally 
divides itself into three heads or nations. 

First, of the placing. — It was a^eat affair ; for 
I was put in by the patron, and the people knew 
nothing whatsoever of me, and their hearts were 
stirred into strife on the occasion, and they did all 
that lay within the compass of their power to keep 
me out, insomuch, that there was obli^d to be ar 
guard of soldiers to protect the presbytery ; and it . 
was a thing that made my heart grieve when I 
heard the drum baling and the fife playing as we 
were going to the TCirk. The people were really 
mad and vicious, and flung dirt upon us as we pas- 
sed, and reviled us all, and held out the finger of 
scorn at me ; but I endured it with a resigned spirit, 
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Poor old i»Ir. Kilfiul i;. , of tlu- }^r:\»'];:l-, '^ ••! ^'it \\ a 
clash ofglar on tlic sick* (;1 his face, th.it h: i l\ l' \/ is 
almost extinguished. 

\Micn we got to the kirk door, it v»ms f );rv.l t.- 
he nailed up, so as hy no pissihil-tv t.^ \yj o 'i-n-d. 
The Serjeant of the soldiers wanted to hrci'-: il, ^y\* 
I was afraid that the heritors would ';r'r.l ? .• :v\A 
complain of the expence of anew d )):-, and I ^i)- 
plieated him to let it he as it was ; we werj, t-v.:\'- 
fore, obligated to go in hy a window, and the cro *, d 
followed us, in the most unreverent ni'mncr, n vik- 
ing the Lord's ho.ise like an inn on a fiir dr.', wi ^ 
their grievous yelly-hooing. During the tiniv* o' 
the psalm and the ser non, they ))eh:ived th.'V: v.V ; 
better, hut when the induction cine on, their r: ^- 
n\or was dreadf'A: and Tho nis Tiioid, the >\ c:i'.\ . 
a pious zealot ii^iat tin':*, he got u;) md ;M:)t, •- 
ed, and said, " Veri'v, v uily, I say u ilo vo i, »;/ 
that entereth not hv the door into the sh*.- ?i'o 1 
but climheth un some other wav, the si ne is -x thi.-t 
and a robber." And I thciL^iit I \v ) ild h iv- ;; 
hard and sore tiirie of it v. i.h such an ou^^-'-r :.- 
poloiis people. Mr. (^iwn, thi:t \Vas tl en x'.: 
minister of Lu:^ton, was a jojose mu*i, and \vo : ti 
have hiri joke,^vcn at a .soIj miitv. \Vlien the 1 v,- 
ing of the hinds unon me waSRd^'nig, hj co I I 
not get near eno'.i.^h to put o i hi ;, '>ut h: '.i-et 'i J 
out his staT a.i 1 tr) iche I i\i r ]\ » 1 1, ii I , t'. I. t > : i.- 
great diversion of the rest, — ^' This v^d do x.el! 
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enough, timber to timber ;" but it was an unfriend- 
ly saying of Mr. Given, considering the time and 
the place, and the temper of my people.. 

After the ceremony, we then got out at the win- 
dow, and it was a heavy day to-me^ but we went to 
the manse, and there we had-atv excellent dinner^ 
which Mrs. Watts of the neii« inns of Irville prepar- 
ed at my request, and sent her chase-driver tor 
serve, for he was likewise her waiter, she ha\Hni2 
then but one chaise, and that no often called for« 

But, although my people received me in this un« 
ruly manner, I was resolved to cultivate civility a- 
mong them ; and therefone, the very next morning 
I began around of visitations ;• but oh, it was a 
steep brae that I had to clin^b,. and it needed • 
stout heart. For I found the- doors in some pla^ 
ces b^red'' against me ; in others, the bairns, wJien/ 
they saw me coming, ran crying to their mothers, 
** ,Here's the feckless Mess-John ;" and then when 
I went in into the houses, their parents would no 
ask me to sit down, but with a scornful way, said^, 
♦^ Honest man, what's your pleasure here V^ Nev- 
ertheless, 1 walked about from door to door, like 
a dejected' beggar, till I got the almons deed of a 
civil reception, and- who would' have thought it, 
from no less a< person than the same Thomas Thorl* 
that was so bitter against me in the kirk on the 
foregoing day. 

Thomas was standing at the door with his greea 
duffle apron^and his red. Kilinamoq nightcap-^I^ 
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mind him as well as if it was but vesterdav — and 
he had seen me going from house to house, and 
in what manner I was rejected, and his bowels were 
moved, and he said unto me in a kind manner, 
" Come in, sir, and ease yoursel ; this will never 
do, the clergy are God's gorbies and for their Mas- 
ter's sake it behoves us to respect them. There 
was no ane in the whole parish mair against you 
than mvsel, but this early \ isitation is a symptom of 
grace that I couldna huv e c: .ccilt from a bird out 
thencstof patronage." I tlianke^l Thomas, and went 
in With hlin, and t\'c Lad some solid ccnvcrsaiion* 
tog'-iher, and I told hlni it v.i.s not so much the 
paE'*^ .'s diit/ to I'ci^d the flock, rt* to lierd thorn 
Well ; i.iiu I'Kiicnijh Uicrc mighr bt- some ;vbl; r v. ith^ 
the L ad thun mc, diere was na r. he within the 
bounela oi;' Scotland more v. illiug to water, the fold 
by liiglit imd by day. And Thomas said he had 
uot heard a msur sound observe for some time, and 
that if I held to that doctrine in the poopit, it 
would na be lang till I would work a change. — " I 
was mindit," quoth he; " never to set my foot with* 
in the kirk door while you were there ; but to tes- 
tify, and no to condemn without a trial, I'll be there 
next Lord's diay, and egg my neighbors to be like- 
wise, so ye'll no have to preach just to the bare 
walls and the laird's family. 

I have now to speak of the coming of Mrs. 
Malcolm. She was the widow of a Clyde ship- 
mastttr^ that, was lost at sea with his vesseL She 
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was a genty ly>dy, calm and methodicaL From 
morning to night she «at at her wheel, spinning 
the finest lint, which suited well with her pale 
hands. She never changed her widow's weeds, 
and she was aye as if she had just been ta'en • 
out of the band-box. The tear was often in her 
e'e when the bairns were at school : but when they 
came home, her spirit was lighted up with gladness, 
although, poor woman, she had many a time very 
little to give thenx. They were, howei'er, wonder* 
ful well-bred things, and took with thankfulness 
whatever was set before them, for they knew that 
their jfather, the breadwinner, was away, and that 
she had to^ work sore for their bit and drap. I 
xlare say, the only vexation that ever she had froipi 
any of them, on their own account, was Vhen 
Charlie, the eldest laddie, had won fourpence at 
pitch and toss at the school, which he brought 
home with a proud heart to his mother. I hap^ 
pened to be daimrin' by at the time, and just look- 
ed in at the door to say gude night : It was a sad 
•flight. There was she sitting with the silent tear 
on her cheek, and Charlie greeting as if he had 
done a great fault, and the other four look- 
ing on with sorrowful faces. Never am I sure, 
did Charlie Malcolm gamble after that night. 

I often wondered what brought Mrs. Malcom to 
our clachan, instead of going to a populous 
town, where she might have t^en up a huxtry- 
dhop, ^s she was but of 91 silly constitution, th^ 
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vliidi would have been better fo» her than spinning 
from morning to fur in the night, as if she was in 
rerity drawing the thread of lift*. But it was, no 
doubt, from an honest pride to hide her poverty ; 
for when lier daughter Eflie was ill with the mea- 
sles'—the poor lassie was ver\- ill — ^nobody thought 
she coidd come through, and when she did get the 
turn she was for many a day a heavy hindfal ;— our 
session being rich, and nobody on it but cripple Tam- 
my Daidles, that was in that time known through 
all the countr)'' side for begging on a horse, I 
thought it mydaty to call upon Mrs. Malcolm, in 
a sympathizing way, and offer her some assistance^ 
but she refused it. 

" No, sir," said she, " I canna take help from 
the poor's-box, although it's very true that I am in 
great need ; for it might hereafter be cast up to 
my bairns, whom it may ^4^:4^ Crod to restore to 
better circumstances when I am not to see't ; but 
I would fain borrow fi\"e pounds^ and if, sir, you 
will write to Mr. Maitland, that is now the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and tell him that Marion Shaw 
would be obliged to him for the lewd of that soom, 
I think he will not fail to send it." 

I wrote the letter that night to Provost Mait* 
land, and, by the retour of the post, I got an an- 
swer, with twenty pounds for Mrs. Malcomb say- 
ing, " that it was with sorrow he heard so small 
ti trifle could be serviceable." When I took the 
letter and the money, which was in a bank biU^ she 
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said, " this is just like himseP." She then toW 
jne, that Mr. Maitland had been a gentleman's son 
of the east country, but driven out of his father's 
house, when a laddie, by his step-mother ; and 
that he had served as a servant lad with her father, 
who was the Laird of Yillcogie, but ran through 
his estate, and left her, his only daughter, in little 
better than begg,ary with her auntie, the mother of 
Captain Malcomb, her husband that was. Provost 
Maitland in his servitude had ta'en a notion of her, 
and when he recovered his patrimony^ and had be- 
come a great Glasgow merchant, on hearing how 
she was left by her father, he offered to marry her, 
but she had promised herself to her cbusin the 
Captain, whose widow she was. He then mai- 
ried a rich lady, and in time grew, as h# was. Lord 
Provost of the cit\'^ ; but his letter with the twcn- 
t\' pounds to me, shewed that he had not forgotten 
his first love. It was a short but a well written let- 
ter, in a fair hand of write, containing much of the 
true gentleman ; and Mrs. Malcomb said, " Who 
knows but out of the regard he once had for their 
mother he may do something for my five helpless 
orphans V* 

Thirdly, upon the subject of taking my cousin. 
Miss Betty Lenshaw, for my first wife, I have little 
to say. It was more out of a compassionate habitu- 
al affection, than the passion of love* We were 
brought up by our grandmother in the same house; 
and it was a thing spoken of from the beginning, 
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that Betty and me were to be married. So when 
she heard that the laird of Breadland had given 
me the presentation of Dalmailing, she began to 
prepare for the wedding. And as soon as the plac- 
ing was well over, and the manse in order, I gaed to 
Ayr, where she was, and we were quietly married, 
and came home in a chaise, bringing with us her lit- 
tle brother Andrew that died in the East Indies, 
and he lived and was brought up by us. 

Now, this is all, I think, that happened in that 
year, worthy of being mentioned, except that at the 
sacrament, when old Mr. Kilfuddie was preaching 
in the tent, it came on such a thunder-plum, that 
there was not a single soul stayed in the kirkyard 
to hear him ; for the which he was greatly morti- 
fied^ and never after came to our preachings. 
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CHAPTER II.— YEAR 1761. 

The great increase of smuggling — Mr, Balwhidder 
disperses a tea^drinking party of gossips-^IIe re^ 
cords the virtues of Nanse Banks^ the school-mis* 

tress The servant of a military man^ who had 

been prisoner in France^ comes i?ito the parish^ 
and opens a dancing'SchooL 

It was in this year that the great smuggling trade 
corrupted all the west coast, especially the Laigh 
Lands about the Troon and the Loans. The tea 
was going like the chaff, the brandy like well water, 
and the wastrie of all things was terrible There 
was nothing minded but the riding of cadgers by 
day, and excisemen by night— and battles between 
the smugglers and the king's men, both by sea and 
land. There was a continual drunkenness and 
debauchery ; and our Session, that was but on the 
lip of the whirlpool of iniquity, had an awful time 
o't. I did all that was in the power of nature to 
keep my people from the contagion ; I preached six- 
teen times from the text, Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's. I visited and I exhorted ; . 
I warned and I prophesied ; I told them, that, al- 
though the money came in like sclate 6tones| it 
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H'oiild go like the snbw oflf the dyke. But for all 
1 could do, the evil got in among us, and we had 
»o less than three contested bastard bairns upon 
'inr hands at one time, which was a thing never 
heard of in a parish of the shire of A\t, since the 
Reformation. Two of the batms, after no small 
lifting and searching^ we got fathered at last ; 
hut the third, that was by Meg Glaiks, and given to 
one Rab Rickcrton, was utterly refused, though the 
fact was not denied ; but he was a termagant fel- 
low, and snappit his Cngers at the elders. The next 
day he listed in the Scotch Greys, who were then 
quartered at Ayr, and we never heard more of 
him, but thought he had been slain in battle, till one 
of the parish, about three jxars since, went up to 
London to Uft a legacy from a cousin that died 
among the Hindoos ; when he vras walking about 
seeing the curiosities, and among others, Chelsea 
Hospital, he happened to speak to some of the in- 
valids, who found out from his tongue that he was 
a Scotchman ; and speaking to the invalids, one of 
them a very old man, with a grey head, and a leg of 
timber, inquired what part of Scotland he was come 
from ; and when he mentioned my parish, the in- 
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valid gave a great shout, and said he was from the 
name place himself ; and who should this ol J 
man be, but the very identical Rab Rickerton, 
that was art and part in Meg Glaik^e disowned 
bairn. Then they had a long converse together^ 
and he had come through many ]\arc\ships, but 



had turned out a good soldier and so, in his old 
days, was an in-door pensioner, and very comforta- 
ble ; and he said that he had, to be sure spent his 
youth in the devil's service, and his manhood in the 
king's, but his old age was given to that of his 
Maker, which I was blithe and thankful to hear ; 
and he inquired about many a one in the parish, the 
blooming and the green of his time, but they were 
all dead and buried ; and he had a contrite and pe- 
nitent spirit, and read his bible every day, delight- 
ing most in the book of Joshua, the Chronicles, 
and the Kings* 

Before this year, the drinking of tea was little- 
known in the parish, saving among a few of the 
heritors' houses on a Sabbath evening, but now it 
became very rife, yet the commoner sort did not 
like to let it be known that they were taking to the 
new luxury, especially the elderly women, who, for 
that reason, had their ploys in out-houses and bye- 
places, just as the witches lang syne had their sinJ 
ful possets and galravitchings ; and they made their 
tea for common in the pint-stoup, and drank it out 
of caps and luggies, for there were but few among 
them that had cups and saucers. Well do I remem- 
ber one night in harvest, in this very year, as I was 
taking my twilight dawner aneath the hedge, along 
the back side of Thomas Thorl's yard, meditating 
on the goodness of Providence, and looking at the 
sheafs of victual on the field, tliat I heard his wife, 
aad two three other carUns, With their bohea in the 

3* 
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inside of the hedge, an^ no doubt but it had a lacing* 
of the conck,* for they were all cr^king like pen* 
guns. But I gave them a sign by a loud host, that 
Providence sees all, and it skailed the bike ; for I 
heard ^em, like guilty creatures, whispering ^nd 
gathering up their truck*pots and trenchers, and 
cowering away home. 

It was in this year that Patrick Dilworth, (he had 
been schoolmaster of the parish from the time, aa 
his wife said, of Anna Regina, and before the Rexes 
c:vme to the crown,) was disabled by a paralytic, 
and the heritors, grudging the cost of another 
schoolmaster, as long as he Itved, would not allow 
the Session to get his p^ace supplied, which was a 
wrong thing, I must say of them ; for the children 
of the parishoners were obliged, therefore, to gO 
to the neighboring towns for their schooling and 
the customs was to take a piece of bread aiid 
cheese in their pockets for dinner, and to return in 
tJie evening always voracious for more, the long 
walk helping the natural crave of their young ap* 
petites. In this way Mrs. Malcolm's two eldest 
laddies, Charlie and Robert, were wont to go to 
Irvllle, and it was soon seen that they kept them* 
selves aloof from the other callans in the clachan, 
,and had a genteeler turn than the grulshy bairns of 
the cotters. Her bit lassies, Kate and Effie, were 
better off J for, some years before, Nanse Bank« 

* Cogniac. 
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'had taken up teaching in a gjuret-room of a house^ 
at the corner where John Bayne has biggit the 
ficlate-house for his grocery-shop. Nanse learnt 
them reading and working stockings, and how to 
sew the semplar, for twal-pennies a week. She was 
A patient creature, well cut out for her calling, with 
bleer eyn, a pale face, and a long neck, but meek 
and content withall, tholing the dule of this world 
with a christian submission of the spirit ; and her 
garret-room was a cordial of cleanliness, for she 
made the scholars set the house in order time and 
time about, every morning : and it was a common 
remark for many a day,, that the IimIIis, who had 
been at Nanse Banks^s school, were always well 
spoken of, both for their civility, and the trignesa 
of their houses, when they were afterwards mar* 
ried. In short, I do not know, that in all the long 
«poch of my ministry, any individual body did 
more to improve the ways of parishoners, in their 
domestic concerns, than did ths^ worthy and in* 
nocent creature, Nanse Banks, the schoolmistress ; 
and she was a great loss when she was removed, as 
It is to be hoped to a better world ; but anent this I 
shall have to speak more at large hereafter. 

It was in this year that my patron, the Laird of 
Breadland, departed this life, and I preached his 
funeral sermon ; but he was none beloveS in the 
parish, for my people never forgave him for put- 
ting me upon them, although they begap to be more 
on a familiar footing with myself. This was partly 
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owing to my first wife, Betty Lenshaw, who wts- 
an active throughgoing woman^ and wonderfu^ use- 
ful to many of the cotter's wives at their lying-in ; 
and when a death happened among them, her help* 
ing hand^ and any thing we had at the Manse, was 
never wanting ; and I went about myself to the 
bed-sides of the frail, leaving no stone unturned to 
win the afleclions of my people, which, by the bles- 
sing of the Lord, in process of time, was brought 
to a bearing. 

But a thing happened in this year, which deserves 
to be Recorded, as manifesting what effect the smug- 
gling was beginning to take in the morals of the 
country side. One Mr. Macskipnish, of Highland 
parentage, who had been a valet-de-chambre with 
a Major in the campaigns, and taken a prisoner 
with him by the French, he having come home in a 
cartel, took up a dancing-school at Ir\'ille, the which 
art he had learnt in the genteelest fashion, in the 
mode of Paris, at the French court. Such a thing 
as a dancing-school had never, in the memory of 
man, been known in our country side ; and there 
was such a sound about the steps and cottillions of 
Mr. Macskipnish, that everj^ lad and lass, that 
could spare time and siller, went to him, to the 
great neglect of their work. The very bairns on 
the loan, instead of their wonted play, gaed linking 
and louping in the steps of Mr. Macskipnish, who 
was, to be sure, a great curiosity, with long spindle 
legs, his breast shot out like a duck's, and liis head 
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powdered and frizzled up like a tappit-hen. He 
was, indeed, the proudest peacock that could be 
seen, and he had a ring on his finger, and when he 
came to drink his tea at the Breadland, he brouglit 
no hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing under 
his arm, which, he said, was after the manner of the 
courtiers at the petty suppers of one Madame Pom- 
pador, who was, at that time, the concubine of the 
French Icing. 

I do not recollect any odier remarkable thing 
that happened in this year. The harvest was very 
abundant, and the meal so cheap, that it caused a 
great defect in my stipend, so that I was obligated 
to postpone the purchase of a mahogany scrutoin? 
for my study, as I had intended. But I had not 
the heart to complain of this ; on the contrary, I 
rejoiced thereat, for what made mc want my scru* 
toire till another year, had carried blitheness into 
the hearth of the cotter, and made the widow's 
heart sing with joy ; and I would have been aa 
unnatural creature, had I not joined in the univeri^ 
sal gladness, because plen^ did abound* 
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Havoc produced by the smali^pox — Charles Milcolm 
is sent off a cabin-boy ^ on a voyage to Firginifr-'^ 
Mfzy Spaetvell dies on Halloween — Tea begins to 
he admitted at the Manse^ but the Minister coH" 
tinues to exert his authority against smugglings 

The third year of my ministry was long held in 
remembrance for several very memorable things. 
William B}Tes, of the Loanhead, had a cow that 
calved two calves at one calving ; Mrs. B}tcs, the 
same year, had twins, male and female ; and there 
was such a crop on his fields, testifying that the 
Lord never sends a mouth into the world without 
providing meat for it. But M'hat was thought a 
very daunting sign of something, happened on the 
Sacrament Sabbath, at the conclusion of the action 
sermon, when I had made a very suitable discourse. 
The day was tempestuous, and the wind blew with 
such a pith and birr, that I thought it would have 
twirled the trees in the kirk-yard out by the 
roots, and blowing in this manner, it tirled the 
thack from the rigging of the Manse stable ; and 
the same blast that did that, took down the lead 
that was on the kirk-roof, which hurled off, as I 
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was saying, at the conclusion of the action sermon, 
with such a dreadful sound, as the like was never 
heard, and all the congregation thought that it be- 
tokened a mutation to me. However, nothing par* 
tipular happened to me ; but the small-pox came 
in among the weans of the parish, and the smash- 
ing that it made of the poor bits o' bairns was in- 
deed woful. 

One Sabbath, when the pestilence was raging, I 
preached a sermon about Rachel weeping for her 
children, which Thomas Thorl, who was surely a 
great judge of good preaching, said " was a monu- 
ment of divinity whilk searched the heart of many 
a parent that day ;" a thing I was well pleased to 
hear, for Thomas, as I have related at length, was 
the most zealous champion against my getting the 
parish ; but, from this time, I set him do^vn in my 
mind for the next vacancy among the elders. Wor^ 
thy man ! it was not permitted him to arrive at that 
honor. In the fall of that year he took an income 
in his legs, and could no go about, and was laid up 
for the remg.inder of his days, a perfect Lazarus, 
by the fire-side. But he was well supported in his 
affliction. In due season, when it pleased Him 
that alone can give and take, to pluck him from thid 
life, as the fruit ripened and ready for the gather- 
ing, his death, to all that knew him, was a gentk 
dispensation, for truly he had been in sore trouble. 

It was in this year that Charlie Malcolm, Mrs. 
]51alcom's eldest son, was sent to be a cabin-boy io 
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the Tobacco trader, a three masted ship, that sailed 
between Port-Glasgow and Virginia in America. 
She was commanded by Captain Dickie, an Irville 
man ; for at that time the Clyde was supplied with 
the be^t sailors from our coast, the coal-trade with 
Ireland being a better trade for bringing up good 
marriners than the long voyages in the open sea ; 
which was the reason, as I often heard said, why 
the Clyde shipping got so many of their men from 
our country-side. The going to sea of Charlie 
Malcolm was, on divers accounts, a ver}' remarka- 
ble thing to us all, for he was the first that ever 
went from our parish, in the memory of man, to 
be a sailor, and every body was concerned nt it, 
and some thought that it was a great ventuvv; of his 
mother to let him, his father having been lost at 
sea. But what could the forlorn widow do ? She - 
had five weans and little to give them ; and, as she 
herself said, he was aye in the hand of his Maker, 
go where he might, and the will of God would be. 
done in spite of all earthly wiles and devices to the 
contrary. 

On the Monday morning, when Charlie was tc 
go away to meet the Irville carrier on the road, we 
were all up, and I walked by myself from the Manse 
into the clachan to bid him farewell, and I met him 
just coming from his mother's door, as blithu as a 
bee, in his sailor's dress, with a stick, and a bundle 
tied in a Barcelona silk handkerchief hanging over 
hU shoulder, and his two little brothers were with 
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him, and his sisters, Kate and Kflie, looking out 
from the door all begreeten ; but his mother was 
in the house, praying to the Lord to protect her 
orphan, as she afterwards told me. All the weans 
of the clachan were gathered at the kirk-yard yett 
to see him pass, and they gave him three great 
shouts as he was going bye ; and every body was at 
their doors, and said something encouraging to him ; 
but there was a great laugh when auld Mizey Spae- 
well came hirpling with her bachle in her hand, and 
flung It after him for gude luck. Mizy had a won- 
derful faith in freats, and was just an oracle of 
sagacity at expounding dreams, and bodes of eve- 
ry sort and description — ^besides, she was reckoned 
one of the best howdies in her day ; but by this 
time she was grown frail and feckless, and she died 
the same year on Hallowe'en, and which made 
every body wonder, that it should have so fallen 
out for her to die on Hallowe'en. 

Shortly after the departure of Charlie Malcolm, 
the Lady of Breadland, with her three daughters, 
removed to Edinburgh, where the young laird, that 
had been my pupil, was learning to be an advocate, 
and the Breadland house was set to Major Gil- 
christ, a nabob from India ; but he was a narrow 
ailing man, and his maiden-sister, Miss Girzie, was 
the scrhnpetest creature that could be ; so that in 
their hands, all the pretty policy of the Breadlands, 
that had cost a power of money to the old laird, 
that was my patron, fell into decay and disor J|pr 9 
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and the bonny yew trees, that were cut into the 
shape of peacocks, soon grew out of all shape, and 
are now doeful monuments of the Major's tack^ 
and that of Lady Skim-milk, as Miss Girzie Gil- 
christ, his sister, was nicknamed by every ane that 
(ent her. 

But it was not 50 much on account of the neg^ 
lect of the Breadland, that the incoming of Major 
Gilchrist was to be deplored. The old men, that 
had a light labor in keeping the policy in order, 
fv'ere thrown out of bread, and could do little ; and 
the poor women, that whiles got a bit and a drap 
from the kitchen of the family, soon felt the change, 
60 that, by little and little, we were obligated to give 
help from the Session ; insomuch, that before the 
end of the year, I was necessiated to preach a dis- 
course on almsgiving, specially for the benefit of our 
own poor, a thing never before known in the pa- 
rish. 

But one good tiling came from the Gilchrists to 
Mrs. Malcolm. Miss Girzie, whom they called 
X'ady Skim-milk, had been in a very penurious way 
as a seamstress, in the Gorbals of Glasgow, 
while her brother was making the fortune in In- 
dia, and she was a clever needle-woman — none bet- 
ter, as it was ssud ; and she having some things to 
make, took Kate Malcolm to help her in the coarse 
work ; and Kate, being a nimble and birky thing, 
was so useful to the^ lady, and the complaining man 
jhe Major, that they invited her to stay with them 
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at the Breadland for the winter, where although 
she was holden to her seam from morning to 
night, her food lightened the hand of her mother, 
who, for the first time since her coming into the pa- 
rish, found the penny for the day's dark more 
than was needed for the meal-basin ; and the tea- 
drinking was beginning to spread more openly, in- 
somuch, that by the advice of the first Mrs. Bal- 
whidder, Mrs. Malcolm took in tea td sell, and in 
this way was enabled to eke something to the 
small profits of the wheel. Thus the tide, that had 
Been so long ebbing to her, began to turn ; and 
here I am bound in truth to say, that although I 
could never abide the smuggling, both on its own 
account, and the evils that grew therefrom to the 
country-side, I lost some of my dislike to the tea, 
after Mrs. Malcolm began to traffic in it, and we 
then had it for our breakfast in the morning at the 
Manse, as well as in the afternoon^ But what I 
thought most of it for, was, that it did no harm to 
the head of the drinkers, which was not always the 
case with the possets that were in fasion before. 
There is no meetings now in the sujnmer evenings, 
as I remember often happened in my younger days, 
with decent ladies coming home with red faces, 
tozy and cosh from a posset masking ; so, both for 
its temperance, and on account of Mrs. Malcolm's 
sale, I refr^ned from the November in this year to 
preach against tea ; but I never lifted the weight of 
my displeasure from off the smuggling trade, uiw 
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^1 it was utterly put down by the strong hand of 
j^ovemment. 

There was no other thing of note in this year, sav- 
ing only that 'I planted in the garden the big pear- 
tree, which had the two great branches that we call 
the Adam and Eve. I got the plant, then a sapling, 
irom Mr. Graft, that was Lord Eglesham's head- 
f^rdener ; and he said it was, as indeed all the pa- 
rish now knows well, a most juicy sweet pear, such 
as was not known in Scotland till my lord brought . 
dowti the father plant from the King's garden in 
London, in forty-five, when he went up to testifjf 
his loyalt)' to the House of Hanover* 
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ChariA Makolm^s return from seor^Kate Malcolm 
is^aken to live with Lady Macadamr^Death of 
the first Mrs. Babvhidder. 

The An. Dom. 1763, was in v. many a respect, a 
memorable year, both in public and in private. 
The King granted peace to the French, and Charlie 
Malcolm, that went to sea in the Tobacco trader, 
came home to see his mother. The ship after be- 
ing at America, had gone down to Jamaica, an 
island in the w^st Indies, with a cargo of live 
lumber, as Charlie told me himself, and had come 
home with more than a hundred and fifty hoggits 
of sugar, and sixty-three puncheons full of rum \ , 
for she was, by all accounts, a stately galley, and 
almost two hundred tons in the burden, being the 
largest vessel then sailing from the creditable town 
t>f Port-Glasgow. Charlie was not expected ; and 
his coming was a great thing to us all, so I will 
mention the whole particulars .r 

One evenings towards the gloaming, as I was 
taking my walk of meditation, I saw a brisk sailoi^ 
laddie coming towards me. He had a pretty green 

parrot, sitting on a bundle, tied in a Barcelona silK 
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handkerchief, which he carried with a stick over 
his shoulder, and in this bundle was a wonderful big 
nut, such as no one in our parish had ever seen. 
It was called a cocker-nut. This blithe callant was 
ChiOrlie Malcolm, who had come all the way that 
day his leaful lane, on his own legs from Greenock, 
where the Tobacco trader was then 'livering hhr car- 
go. I told him how his mother, and Ms brotners, 
and his sisters were all in good health, and went to 
convoy him home ; and as we were going along he 
told me may curious things, and he gave me six 
beautiful yellow limes, that he had brought in his 
pouch all the way across the seas, for me to make 
a bowl of punch with^ and I thought more of them 
than if they had been golden guineas, it was so 
mindful of the laddie. 

When we got to the door of his mother's house, 
she was sitting at the fire-^ide, with her three other 
bairns at their bread and milk, Kate being then 
v/ith Lady Skim-milk at the Breadland sew* 
ing. It Was between the day and dark, when the 
shuttle stands still till the lamp is lighted. But 
s^uch a shout of joy and thankfulness as rose from 
that heanh, when Charlie went in ! The very parrot^ 
\e would have thought, was a participator, for the 
"beast gied a skraik that made my whole head dirl ; 
9r\d the neighbors came flying and flocking to see 
what was the matter, for it was the first parrot ever 
f een within the bounds of the parish, and some 
thought it was but a foreign hawk, with a yellow 
l)ead and green feathers^ 
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In the midst of all this Effie Malcolm had run 
off to the Breadland for her sister Kate, and the 
two lassies came flying breathless, with Miss Gir- 
zie Gilchrist, the Lady Skim*milk pursuing them 
like desperation, or a griffon, down the avenue; 
for Kate in her hurry had flung down her seam, a 
new printed gown, that she was helping to make^ 
and it had fallen into a boyne of milk that was 
ready for the creaming, by which ensued a doubl^ 
misfortune to Miss Girzie, the gown being not 
only ruined, but licking up the cream. For this, 
poor Kate was not allowed ever to set her face in 
the Breadland again. 

When Charlie Malcolm had staid about a week 
with his mother, he returned to his birdi in the To» 
bacco trader, and shortly after his brother Robert 
was likewise sent to serve his time to the sea, with 
an owner that was master of his own bark, in the 
coal trade at IrviHe. Kate, who was rejdly a sur- 
prising lassie for her years; was taken off her mo* 
ther's hands by the old Lady Macadam, that lived 
in her jointure-house, which is now the Cross Keys 
Imiv Her ladyship was a woman of high-breedings 
her husband having been a great genera), and 
knighted by tfie King for his exploits ; but she was 
lame, and could not move about in her dining-room 
without help, so hearing from the first Mrs. Bal- 
whidder how Kate had done such an unatonable 
deed to Miss Girzie Gilchrist, she sent for Kate^ 
and finding her sharp and apt^ she took her to live 
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with her as a companion. TThis was a vast atf«> 
vantage, for the lady was versed in all manner of 
accomplishments, and could read and speak French 
with more ease than any professor at that time 
would do in the College of Glasgow ; and she had 
learnt to sew flowers on satin, either in a nunnery 
abroad, or a boarding school in England, and took 
pleasure in teaching Kate all she knew, and how 
to behave herself like a lady. 

In the summer of this year, old Mr. Patrick 
Dilworth, that had so long been doited with the 
paralytics, died, and it was a great relief to my 
people, for the heritors could no longer refuse to 
get a proper schoolmaster ; so we took on trial Mr. 
Loremore, who has ever since the year after, with 
so much credit to himself, and usefulness to the 
parish, been schoolmaster, session-clerk, and pre<^ 
centor — ^ man of great mildness, and extraordina- 
ry particularity. He was then a very young man, 
and some objection was made on account of his 
youth, to his being session-clerk, especially as the 
smuggling immorality still gave us much trouble 
in the making up of irregular marriages ; but his 
discretion was greater than could have been hoped 
for from his years ; and after a twelvemonth's pro- 
bation in the capacity of scholmaster, he was in- 
stalled in all the offices that had belonged to his 
predecessor, old Mr. Patrich Dilworth that was. 

But the most memorable thing that befell amonjij 
my pieople this year, was the burning of the lint- 
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mill on the Lugton Water, which happened, of all 
the days of the year, on the very self-same day 
that Miss Girzie Gilchrist, better known as Lady 
Skim-milk, hired the chaise from Mrs. Watts of 
the New Inns of Irville, to go with her brother 
the Major, to consult the faculty in Edinburgh, con- 
cerning his complaints. For, as the chaise was 
coming by the mill, William Huckle, the Miller 
that was, came flying out of the mill like a dement- 
ed man, crying fire ! — and it was the driver that 
brought the melancholy tidings to the clachan — 
and melancholy they were ; for the mill was utter- 
ly destroyed, and in it not a little of all that year's 
crop of lint in our parish. The first Mrs. Balwhid- 
der lost upwards of twelve stone, which we had 
raised on the glebe with no small psuns, watering 
it in the drouth, as it was intended for sarking to 
ourselves, and sheets and napery. A great loss in« 
deed it was, and the vexation thereof had a visi- 
ble effect on Mrs. Balwhidder's health, which from 
the spring had been in a dwining way. But for 
it, I think she might have wrestled through the 
winter ; however, it was ordered otherwise, and 
she was removed from mine to Abraham's bosom 
on Christmas day, and buried on Hogmanae, for 
it was thought uncanny to have a dead corpse in 
the house on the new-year'3 day. She was a wor- 
thy woman, studying with all her capacity to win 
the hearts of my people towards me — in the which 
|;ood work she prospered greatly ; so that when she 
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died, there was not a single soul in the parish that 
was not contented with both my walk and coversa- 
tion. Nothing could be more peaceable than the 
way we lived together. Her brother Andrew a 
fine lad, I had sent to the College at Glasgow, at 
my own cost, and when he came out to the burial, 
he staid with me a month, for the Manse after her 
decease was very dull, and it was during this visit 
that he gave me an inkling of his wish to go out to 
India as a cadet, but the transactions ancnt that 
fall within the scope of another year — as well as 
what relates to her headstone, and the epitaph in 
metre, which I indicted myself thereon ; John 
Truel the mason can'^ing the same, as may be 
seen in the kirk-yard, where it wants a little repara* 
tion and setdng upright, liaving settled the wrong 
way when the second Mrs. Balwhidder was laid by 
her side. — ^But I mutt not here enter upon an an-> 
ticipatioii* 
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He gets a marble headstone for Mrs. Balwhidder^ 
and writes an Epitaph for it^—He is quieted 
with melancholy^ and thinks of writing a book-^ 
Nichol Snipe the gamekeeper^s device when re* 
proved in church. 

This year well deserved the name of the monu- 
mental year in our parish ; for the young Laird of 
the Breadland, that had been my pupil, being 
learning to be an advocate among the faculty in 
Edinburgh, with his lady mother, who had remov- 
ed thither with the young ladies her daughters^ 
for the benefit of education, sent out to be put up 
in the kirk, under the loft over the family vault, 
and elegant marble headstone, with an epitaph 
engraved thereon, in fair Latin, setting forth many 
excellent qualities which the old laird, my patron 
that was, the inditer thereof, said he possessed. I 
say the inditer, because it could not have been the 
young laird himself, although he got the credit o't 
on the stone, for he was nae daub in my aught at 
the Latin or any other language. However, he 
might improve himself at Edinburgh, where a' man- 
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ner of genteel things were then to be got at as 
easy rate, and doubtless, the young laird got a pro- 
bationer at the College to write the epitaph ; but 
I have often wondered sin' syne, how he came to 
make it in Latin, for assuredly his dead parent, if 
he could have seen it, could not have read a single 
word o't, notwithstanding it was so vaunty about 
his virtues, and other civil and hospitable qualifica- 
tions. 

The coming of the laird's monumental stone had 
a great effect on me, then in a state of deep des- 
pondency, for the loss of the first Mrs. Balwhid- 
der ; and I thought I could not do a better thing, 
just by way of diversion in my heavy* sorrow, to 
get a well-shapen headstone made for her — which, 
as I have hinted at in the record of the last year, 
was done and set up. But a headstone without an 
epitaph, is no better than a body without the breath 
of life in't ; and so it behoved me to make a posey 
for the monument, the which I conned and pon- 
dered upon for many days. I thought as Mrs. 
Balwhidder, worthy woman ^s she was, did not 
understand the Latin tongue, it would not do to 
put on what I had to say, m that language as the 
laird had done — nor indeed would it have been 
easy, as I found upon the experimenting, to tell 
what I had to tell in Latin, which is naturally a 
crabbed language, and ver}' difEcult to write pro- 
perly. I therefore, after mentioning her age and 
fbe dates of her birth and departure, composed iq 
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sedate poetry, the following epitaph, which maA- 
yet be seen on the tomb-stone. 

EPITAPH. 

A lovely Christian, spouse, and frieiid, 

Pleasant in life, and at her end. — 

A pale consumption dealt the blow 

' "That laid her hefe, With dust below. 

Sore was the cough that shook her frame ; 

That cough her patience did proclaim-— 

And as she drew her latest breath. 

She said, ** The Lord is sweet in death.^' 

O pious reader, standing by. 

Learn like this gentle one to die. 

The grass doth grow and fade away, 

And time rulis Out by night and day ; ' 

The king of Terrors has command 

To strike us with his dart in hand. 

Go where we will by flood or field, 

He will pursue and make us yield. 

But though to him we must resign 

The vesture df dur part divine, 

There* is ^ jewel in our trust. 

That will not perish in the 'dust, 

A pearl of price, a precious gem, 

OrdainM f&r Jesus' diadem; 

Therefore be holy while you can. 

And think upon the d6om of man. 

•^lepent in time and sin no more, 

vT^t when the strife of life is a'er. 

5 
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On wings of love your soul may rise^ 
To dwell with angels in the skies, 
Where psalms are sung eternally. 
And martyrs ne'er again shall die ; 
But with the saints still bask in bliss. 
And drink the cup of blessedness* 

This was greatly thought of at the time, and 
Mr. Loremore, who had a ner\'e for poesy himself 
in his younger years, was of opinion, that it was 
80 much to the purpose and suitable withal, that 
he made his scholars write it out for their examinao 
tion copies, at the reading whereof before the heri* 
tors, when the examination of the school came round, 
jthe tear came into my eye, and every one present 
3ympathised with me in my great affliction for 
the loss of the first Mrs. Ba^whidder. 

Andrew Lanshaw, as I have recorded, having 
come from the Glasgow College to the burial of 
liis sister, my wife that was, staid with me a 
month to keep me company ; and staying with me, 
he was a great cordial, for the weather was wet 
and sleety, and the nights were stormy, so that I 
could go little out, an,d few of the elders came in, 
they behig at that time old men in a feckless condi* 
tion, not at all qualified to warsle with the blast of 
winter. But when Andrew left me to go back to 
his classes, I was eirie and lonesome, and but for 
the getting of the monument ready, which was 
(a blessed entertainment to me in these dreary 
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nights, with consulting anent the shape of it with 
John Truel, and meditating on the verse for the 
epitaph, I might have gone altogether demented. 
However, it pleased Hm, who is the surety of 
the sinner, to help me through the Slough of Des- 
pond, and to get my feet on fair land, establishing 
my way thereon. 

But the work of the monument, and the epitaph, 
could not endure for a constancy, and after it was 
done, I was again in great danger of sinking into 
the hypochonderies a second time. However, I 
was enabled to fight with my affliction, and by and 
by, as the spring began to open her green lattice, 
and to set out her flower-pots to the sunshine, and ' 
the time of the singing of birds was come, I 
became more composed, and like myself, so I often 
walked in the fields, and held communion with na- 
ture, and wondered at the mysteries thereof. 

On one of these occasions, as I was sauntering 
along the edge of Eglesham-wood, looking at the 
industrious bee going from flower to flower, and 
the idle butterfly, that layeth up no store, but per- 
isheth ere it is winter, I felt as it were a spirit from 
on high descending upon me, a throb at my heart, 
and a thrill in my brain, and I was transp'Srted out 
of myself, and seized with the notion of writing a 
book — but what it should be about I could not set- 
tle to my satisfaction : Sometimes I thought of an 
orthodox poem, like Paradise Lost, by John Mil- 
tjcm, whereia I proposed to treat more at large of 
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Original Sin, and the great mystery of Redempr 
lion ; at others, I fancied that a connect treatise on 
the efficacy of Free Grace, would be more taking; 
but although I made divers beginnings in both aub* 
jects, some new thought ever .c^me into nvy head, 
and the vrhole sununer passed away, and nothing 
was done. I therefore postponed my design dF 
writing a book till the winter, when I would have 
the benefits of the long nights. Before that, how« 
over, I had other things of more importance to 
think about : My servant la^ses,ha^'ing no eye of 
a mistress over them, wjistered every thing at such 
a rate, and made such a galravitching in the house, 
tlvit, long before the end of the year, the year's 
stipend.was all spent, and I did not know what to 
do. At lan^.and length, I mustered courage to 
send for Mr. AuUU who was then living* and an 
elder. He was a douce and discreet man, fsur and 
well-doing in the world, and had a better handful 
of strong common sense than many even of the 
heritors. So I told him how I was situate, and 
conferred with him, and he advised me, for my 
own sake, to look out for another wife, a§ soon as 
decency would .allow, which,, he thought, might 
very properly be , after , the turn of the year, by 
which time the frst Mrs..Balwhidder would be 
dead more than twelve mon^s ; and when I men* 
tipned my design to write a book, he said, (and he 
was a man of good discretion,) that the doing o^ 
tl^^bopk was^a thing that would keep, but waster-y 
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t(A servants was a growing eVil; so,' upon his 
counselling, I resolx^d-not to meddle with the book 
till I was married agsdn, but employ .the interim^ 
between then' and the turn of the year, in looking 
out for a prudent wotnanrto be my second wife, 
strikingly inteiiding, as I did perform, not to mint 
a word about my choice, if I mad6 one, till the 
whole twelve months and a day^ from the date of 
the first Mr^k Balwhidder's interment had run out. 

In this the hand of Providence was very visible, . 
and lucky for me it was that I had sent for Mr. 
Auld when I did send,' as the very week following^ 
a sound began to spread in the parish^ that one of 
my lassies had got herself with bairrt, which was 
SHv awful thing to think had happened in the house 
of her master, and that master a minister of tlie 
Gospel. Sbme Afei^' werfe, foi^ the backbiting ap- 
pertaineth to all conditions, that jealoused and won- 
dered- if I had not a finger in the pye ; which, 
'when Mr. Auld heard, he bestirred himself in 
stuch a manful and godly way in my defence, as 
silenced the clash, telling that I was utterly in- 
capable of any suchthittg,"^belng a man of a guile- 
less heart^ and as^pirttoal simplicity, that would be 
ornamental in a child.* We^hen had - the latheron 
summoned before the Session-, and'^was not long of 
making her confess, that the father was Nichol 
Snipe, Lord Glencaim^s game-keeper ; and both 
her and Nichol were obligated to stand in the kirk, 
bat NichoLwas a graceless reprobate, fot he caine 

5 * 
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with two coats, one buttoned behind him, and 
other buttoned before him, and two wigs -of nciy 
lord's, lent him by the valet-de-chamer ; the one 
over his face, and the other in the right way ; and 
he stood with his face to the church-wall.; WhcA 
I saw him from the pu^-pit, I said to him— >^ Nich* 
ol, you must turn your face towards me !^' At 
the which, he turned round to be sure, but there ht 
presented the same show as his back. I was con* 
founded, and did not know what ta say, but cried 
out, with a voice of anger — ^^^ Nichol, Nichol ! if 
ye had been a' back,, ye would nae hae been there 
this day ;'' which had such an effect on the whole 
congregation, that the poor fellow suffered after* 
wards more derision, than if I had rebuked him in 
the manner prescribed by the Session. 

This affsur with. the previous advice of Mr. Auld 
was, however, a warning to me, that no pastor of 
bis parish should be long without a helpmate. Ac*^ 
cordingly, as soon as the year was out, I set my* 
self earnestly about the search for one, but as the 
particulars fall properly within the scope and 
chronicle of the next year, I must reserve them for 
it; and I do not recoUect that any thing more 
particular befell in this, excepting that William 
Mutchkins, the father of Mr. Mutchkins, the great 
spirit-dealer in Glasgow, set up a change-house in 
the clachan, which was the first in the parish, and 
which, if I could have helped, it would have been, 
^e last y for it was opening a howf to all manner 
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of wickedness, and was an immediate get and ofl> 
spring of the smuggling trade, against which I 
had so set my countenance. But William Mutch- 
kins himself was a lespectable man, and no house 
could be better ordered than his change. At a 
3tated hour he made family worship, for he brought 
up his children in the fear of God and the Christian 
religion ; and although the house was full, he 
would go into the customers, and ask them if thejr 
would want any thing for half an hour, for that he 
was going to make exercise with his family ; and 
viany a wajrfaring traveller has joined in the pray- 
er. There is no such thing, I fear now-a-days, of 
ptd>U€ans entertaining travellers in tlus manner. 
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Establishment of a whisky distillery — He is agaitt 
married to Miss Ltzy^Kibbock — Her industry in 
the dairy"— 'Her example diffuses a spirit of in* 
dustry through the parish. 

As there was little in die last year that concern* 
ed the parish, but only, myself, so in this the like 
fortune continued ; and. saving a rise in the price 
of barley, occasioned, as was thought, by the es- 
tablishment of a house for brewing whisky in a - 
neighboring parish, it could not be said - that my * 
people were exposed to the mutations and influen- - 
ces of the stars, which ruled in the seasons of 
Ann. Dom. 1765. In the winter, there was a 
dekrth of fuel, such as has not been since ; for 
when the spring loosened the bonds of the ice, three 
new coal-heughs ' were shanked in Douray moor, 
and ever since there has been a great plenty of 
that necessary article. Truly, it is ver}' wonder- 
fid to see how things come round ; when the talk 
was about the shanking of their heughs, and a pa- 
per to get folks to take shares in them, was car- 
ried through the circumjacent parishes, it was-i^ 
thought a gowk's errand ; but no sooner were the * 
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coal reached, but up sprang such a traffic, that it 
was a God-send to the parish, and the opening of a 
trade and commerce, that has, to use the old bye* 
word, brought gold in gowpins amang u». From 
that time my stipend has been on the regular in- 
crease, and therefore I think rthikt the incoming of 
the heritors must have been in like manner aug«^ 
mented. 

Soon after this, the time was drawing near for 
my second marriage. I had'pkced my affections 
with due consideration, on Miss Lizy. Kibbock, the 
well-brought up daughter of Mr. Joseph Kibbock, of 
the Gorbyholm, who was the first that made specu- 
lation. in the. farming way in Ayrshire, and whose 
cheese was of such an -excellent quality, that they 
have, under the name of Delap-cheese, spread far 
and wide over the civilized world. Miss Lizy 
and me, we -were married on the 29th day of 
April, with some inconvenience to both sides, on 
account* of the dread that we had of being marriedi. 
iigi M"*y, for it is said, 

*' Of the marriages in May, 
The bairns die of a decay." 

However, married we were, and we hired the Ir-* . 
ville stage, and with Miss Jenny her sister, and 
Becky Cairns her niece, who sat on a portmanty at 
o^ir feet, we went on a pleasure jaunt to Glasgow^ 
where we bought a miracle of useful, things fo»||p^ 
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Manse, that neither the first Mrs. Balwhidder nor 
me ever thought of ; but the second Mrs. Balwhid* 
der that was, had a geni for management, and h 
was extraordinary what she could go through 
Well may I speak of her with commendations, for 
she was the bee that made my honey, althougK at 
first things did not go so clear with us. For she 
found the Manse rookit and herrit, and there wat 
such a supply of plenishing of all sort wanted, that 
I thought myself ruined and undone by her caie 
and industry. There was such buying of wool to 
make blankets, with a booming of the mcikle wheel 
to spin the same, and such birring of the little 
wheel for sheets and napery, that the Manse was 
for many a day like an organ kist. Then we had 
milk cows, and the calves to bring up, an a kinn 
ing of butter, and a making of cheese ; in short, I 
was almost by myself with the jangle and diiif 
which prevented me from writing a book as I had 
proposed, and I for a time thought of the peaceful 
and kindly nature of the first Mrs. Balwhidder 
widi a srgh ; but the out-coming was soon mani' 
fest. The second Mrs. Balwhidder sent her but- 
ter on the market days to Irville, and her cheese 
from time to time to Glasgow, to Mrs. Firlot, that 
kept the huxtry in the Saltmarket, and they wer€ 
both so well made, that our dairy was just a coin* 
ing of mcmey, insomuch, that after the first year^ 
we had the whole tot of my stipend to put uHf 
ed into the bank^ 




But I must say, that although we were^ thus 
making siller like sclate stones, I was not satisfied 
in my .own mind, that I had got the Manse merely 
to be a factory of butter and cheese, and to breed 
up veal calves for the slaughter ; so I spoke to the 
second Mrs. Balwhidder, and pointed out to her 
what I thought the error of our way ; but she had 
been so ingrained with the profitable management 
of cows and grumphies in her father's house, that 
«he could not desist, at which I was greatly griev- 
ed. By and by, however, I began to discern that 
diere was something as good in her example, as 
the giving of alms to the poor folk. For all the 
wives of the parish were stirred up by it into a 
wonderful thrift, and nothing was heard of in 
every house, but of quiltings and wabs to weave ; 
insomuch, that before many years came round, 
there was not a better stocked parish, with planketa 
and napery^i than mine was, within 'the bounds of 
Scotland. 

It was about the Michaelmas of this year that 
Mrs. Malcolm opened her shop, which she did 
chiefly on the advice of Mrs. Balwhidder, who said 
it was far better to allow a little profit on the dif- 
ferent haberdasheries that might be wanted, thax^ 
to send to the neighboring towns an end's errand 
jon purpose for them, none of the lasses that were 
so sent ever thinking of making less than a day's 
play on every such occasion. In a word, it is not 
to be told how the second Mrs. Balwhidder, my 
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wife, shewed the value of flying time, even to & 
concerns of this world, and was the mean of giT* 
ing a life and energy to the housewifery of the 
parish, that has made many a one beak his shim 
in comfort, that would otherwise have had but t 
cold coal to blow at. Indeed, Mr. Kibbock, hm 
father, was a man beyond the common, and had 
an insight of things, by which he was enabled to 
draw profit anda dvantage, where others could onl? 
see risk and detriment. He planted mounts d 
fir-trees on the bleak and barren tops of the hilli 
of his farm, tlie which every body, and I funong 
the rest, considered as a thrashing of the water, 
and raiding- of bells. But as his tack ran his 
trees grew, and the plantations supplied him wiA 
stabs to make stake and rice between his fields, 
which soon gave them a trig and orderly appea^ 
ance, such as had never before been seen in the 
west country ; and his example has, in this mat- 
ter, been so followed, that I have heard travellers 
say, who have been - in foreign contries, that the 
shire of Ayr, for its bosny round green plantings 
on the tops of the hills, Js above comparison either 
with Italy or Switzerland, where the hills are, as it 
were, in a state of nature. 

Upon the whole, this was a busy year in the 

parish, and the seeds of many great improvements 

were laid. The king's road, which then ran through 

the Vennel, was mended ; but it was not till aoise 

.years aftefi as I shall record by and by, that the 
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trust-road, as it was called, was made, the which 
had the eJFect of turning the town inside out. 

Before I conclude it is proper to mention, 
that the kirk-bell, which had to this dme, from 
time inunemorial, hung on an ash-tree, was one stor- 
my night cast down by the breaking of the branch, 
which was the cause of the heritors agreeing to 
build the steeple. The clock was a mortification 
to the parish from the Lady Breadland, when she 
died some years after. 
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Yhe burning of the Breadland — anew bell, andaU^ 
a steeple — Nanse Birrel found drowned in a welt^ 
the parish troubled with wild Irishman, 

It was in this An. Dom. that the jjreat calamity 
happened, the which took place on a Sabbath even" 
ing in the month of Februarj'^. Mrs. Balwhidder 
had just infused or masket the tea, and we were 
set round the fire-side, to spend the night in an 
orderly and religious manner, along with Mr. and 
Mrs. Petticrew, who were on a friendly visitation to 
the Manse, the misti-ess being full cousin to Mrs, 
Balwhidder — Sitting, as I was saying at our tea, 
one of -the servant lasses came into the room with 
a sort of a panic of laugh, and said, " What are 
ye all doing there when the Breadland's Jn a low ?" 
*^ The Breadland in a low ! cried I.'' — ^^ O, aye,* 
cried she ; *' bleezing at the windows and the rig» 
ing, and out at; the lum, like a killogie." Upon 
the w^hich we all went to the door, and there to b^ 
sure, we did see that the Breadland was burning, 
the flames chrackled high out o'er the trees, anil 
the sparks flying; like a comet's t^l in th^ firmfv 
lupnt. 
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Seeing this sight, I said to Mr. Petticrew thal> 
in the strength of the Lord, I would go and see 
what could be done, for it was as plain as the suu 
in the heavens, that the ancient ^lace of the Bread- 
lands wov^ be destroyed ; whereupon he accord- 
ed to go with me, and we walked at a lively course 
to the spot, and the people from all quarters were 
pouring in, and it was an awsome scene. But the 
burning of the house, and tlie droves of the multi- 
tude, were nothing to what we saw when we got 
forenent the place. There was the rafters crackling, 
the flames raging, the servants running, some with 
bedding, some with looking-glasses, and others 
with chamber utensils, as little likely ta be fuel to 
the fire, but all testifications to the conuision and 
alarm. Then there was a shout, " Whai's Rliss 
Girzie? whar's the Major J" The Major, poor 
man, soon cast up, lying on a feather-bed, ill with 
his complaints, in the garden ; but Lady Skim-milk 
wasf nowhere to be foimd. At last, a figure was 
seen in the upper flat, pursued by the flames, and 
that was Miss Girzy. O ! it was a terrible sight to 
look at her in that jeopardy at the window, with 
her gold ¥^atch in one hand and the silver tea-pot 
in the other, searphing like desperation for a ladder 
and he^). But, before a ladder-or help could be 
found, the floor sunk down, and the roof fell in, 
and poor Miss Grizy, with her idols, perished in 
the burning. It was a dreadful business ; I think 
to this hour, how I saw her at the window,, how 
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the fire came in behind her, and claught her like a 
fiery Belzebub, and bore her into perdition before 
our eyes. The next morning the atomy of the 
body was found among the rubbish, with a piece 
of metal in what had been each of its hands, 
no doubt the gold watch and the silver tea-pot. 
Such was the end of Miss Grizy, and the Bread- 
land, which the young laird, my papil that was, 
by growing a resident at Edinburgh, never rebuilt. 
It was burnt to the very ground, nothing war 
spared but what the servants in the first flaught 
gathered up in a hurry and ran with, but no one 
could tell how the Major, who was then, as it 
was thought by the faculty, past the power of 
urtture to recover, got out of the house, and was 
faid on the feather-bed in the garden. However, 
he never got the better of that night, and before 
Whitsunday he was dead too, and buried beside 
his sister's bonea at the south side of the kirk-yard 
dyke, where his cousin's son, that was his heir, 
erected the handsome monument, with tlie three 
urns and weeping chenibims, bearing witness to 
the great valor of the Major among the Hindoos, 
as well as other commendable virtues, for which, as 
the epitaph says, he was universally esteemed and 
beloved by all who knew him, in his public and pri- 
vate capacity. 

But although the burning of the Breadland* 
House was justly called the great calamity, on ac* 
count of what happened to Miss Girzy with her 
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gold\^atch and silver tea-pot, yet, as Providence 
neVer fails to bring good out of evil, it turned out a 
catastrophe that proved advantageous to the parish ; 
for the laird, instead of linking to build it up, was 
advised to let the'pcdicy outas a farm, and the tack 
was taken by Mr. Coulter, than whom there had 
been no such man in the agricuhuring line among 
us before, not even excepting Mr. Kibbock of the 
Galyholm, my father-in-law that was. Of the 
stabling, Mr. Coulter made a comfortable dwelling- 
house, and having rugget out the evergreens and 
other unprofitable plants, saving the twa ancient 
yew-trees which the near-liegoing Major and his 
sister, had left to gato ruin about the mansion-house, 
he turned all to production, and it was wonderful 
what an increase he made the land bring forth. He 
was from far beyond Edinburgh, and had got his 
insight among the Lothian farmers, so that he 
knew what crop should follow another, and nothing 
could surpass the regularity of his rigs and fur- 
rows. — Well do I remember ^the admiration that I 
had, when in a fine sunny mornii^, of the first spring 
after he took the Breadland,! saw "his braird on 
what had beeit the cow's grass, aa. even and pretty 
^s if it had been worked and stripped m the loom 
with a shuttle. » Truly, when f look back at the ex- 
ample he set, and>when I think on the method and 
\ dexterity of his management, I must say, that hi» 
coming to the parish was a great God's-send, and 

teiided to do far mor^ for the benefit of my people, 
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than if the young laird had rebuilded the Bfeadland- 
house in a fashionable 8t}'le, as was at one time 
spoken of. 

But the year of the great calamity wa^ memora- 
Ble for another thing : In the December foregoing, 
the wind blew, as I have recorded in the chronicle 
of the last year, and broke down the bough of 
the tree, whereon the kirk-bell had hung from the 
time, as was supposed, of the Persecution, befoiie 
the bringing over of King William.. Mr. Kibbock, 
my father-in-law then that was,..being a man of a 
' discerning spirit, when he heard of the unfortunate 
fall of the bell, advised me to get the heritors to . 
Big a steeple, but which when I thought of the ex» 
pence, I ^tas afraid to do. He, however having 
*^ a great skill in the heart of man, gave me no rest on 

the subject, but told me, that if I allowed the time 
to go by, till the heritors were used to come to the 
kirk without a bell, I would get no steeple at all.««^ 
I often wondered what made Mr. Kibbock so fond 
of a steeple, which is a thing I never could see a 
• good reason for, saving that it is an ecclesiastical ' 
;. iid junct, like the gown and the bands. However, 
he set me on to get a steeple proposed, and after no 
little argolbargling with the heritors, it was agreed 
to. This vras chiefly owing to the instrumentality 
cf Lady Moneyplack, who, in that winter, was 
much subjected to the rheumatics, she having, one 
cold and raw Sunday morning, there being no bell 
to announce the time, come half ^n hour too, soon ta 
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tfee kirk, made her bestir herself to get an interest 
awakened among; the heritors in behalf of a steeple. 

But when the steeple was built, a new contention 
arose. It was thought that the bell, which had 
been used in the ash-tree, would not do in a stone 
and lime fabric, so, after great agitation among the 
heritors, it was resolved to sell the old bell to a 
foundry in Glasgow, and buy a new bell suitable 
to the steeple, which was a very comely fabric. 
The buying of the new bell led to other considera- 
tions, and the old Lady Breadland, being at the 
time in a decaying condition, and making her will, 
she left a mortification to the parish, as I have inti- 
mated, to get a clock, so that, by the time the stee- 
ple was finished, and the bell put up, the Lady 
Breadland's legacy came to be implemented, accor- 
ding to the ordination of the testatrix. 

Of the casualities that happened m- this year, I 
should not forget to put down, as a thing for re»- 
membrance, that an aged women, one Nanse Birrel, 
a distillator of herbs, andj^ell skilled in the healing 
of sores, who had a gre^repute among the quar- 
riers and coalliers, — ^she having gone to the physic 
well in the sandy hills, tadraw water,, waa found 
with her feet uppermost in the well, by some of the 
bairns of Mr. Loremore's school ; and there was a 
great debate whether Nanse had fallen in by acci- 
dent head foremost, or, in a temptation thrown her- 
self in that position, with her feet sticking up to the 
eyil one j for Nanse was a curious discontented 
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blear-eyed woman, and it was only with great ada- 
that I could get the people keepit from calling her ' 
a witchwife. 

I should, likewise, place on record, that the first 
ass, that ever had been seen in this part of the 
country, came in the course of this year with a 
gang of tinklers, thatmade hom^-spoons, and mend- 
ed bellows. Where they came from never was ' 
well made out, but being a blackaviced crew, they 
were generally thought to be Egyptians. They 
tarried about a week among us, living in tents, 
with their little ones squattling among the litter ; 
and one of the older men of them set and tempered 
t^me two razors, that were as good as nothing, but 
which he made better than whien they were new. 

Shortly after, but I am not quite sure whether it 
was in the end of this year, or the beginning of 
the next, although I have a notion it was in this, 
there came over from Ireland a troop of wild Irish, • 
seeking for work as they said, but they made free 
quarters, for they herrit J^c roosts of the clachan, 
and cutted the throat of a sow of ours, the carcase 
of which they no doubt intended to steal, but some- 
thing came over them, and it was found lying at * 
the backside of the Manse, to the great vexation 
of- Mrs. Balwhidder^ for she had set her mind on * 
a decking of pigs, and only waited for the China 
boar, that had been brought down from London by^ 
Lord Eglesham, to mend the breed of pork— a 
profitable commodity, that^her father, Mr. Kibbock, .-« 
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cultivated for the Glasgow market. The destruc- 
tion of our sow under such circumstances, was 
therefore held to be a great crime and cruelty, and 
it had the effect to raise up such a spirit in the cla* 
chan, that the Irish were obligated to decamp ; and 
they set out for Glasgow, where one of them was 
afterwards hanged for a fact, but the truth con- 
cerning how he did it, I either never heard, or it 
has passed from my mind, like many other things 
I should have carefully treasured. 
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Lord Eglesham meets with an accident^ ivhich is the 
means of getting thej>arish a new road^^I preach 
for the benefit of Nar^se Banks ^ the schoolmistress^ 
reduced to poverty 

I 

All things in our parish were now beginning to 
shoot up into a great prosperity. The spirit of 
farming began to get the upper hand of the spirit 
of smuggling, and the coal-heughs that had been 
opened in Douray, now brought a pour of money 
among us. In the Manse, the thrift and frugality 
of the second Mrs^Balwhidder throve exceedingly^ 
80 that we could save the whole stipend for the 
bank. 

The King^s highway, as I have related in the fore- 
going, ran through the Vennel, which was a nar^ 
row and a crooked street, with many big stone» 
here and there, and every now and then, both in 
the spring and the fall, a gathering of middens for 
the fields, insomuch that the coal carts from the 
Dowray-moor were often reested in the middle of 
the causeway, and on more than one occasion some 
of them laired altogether in the middens, and oth- 
ers of them broke down. Great complaint wa9 
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made by the carters anent these difficulties, and there 
was for many a day, a talk and sound of an altera- 
tion and amendiftent, but nothing was fulfilled in the 
matter till the month of March in this year, when 
the Lord Eglesham was coming from London to see 
the new lands that he had bought in our parish. 
His lordship was a»an of a genteel spirit, and very 
fond of his horses, which were the most beautiful 
creatures of their kind, that had been seen in all 
the country side. Coming, as I was noting, to sec 
his new lands, he was obliged to pass through the 
clachan one day, when all the middens were gather- 
ed out reeking and sappy in tlie middle of the 
causeway. Just as his lordship was driving in 
with his prancing steeds like a Jehu at the one end 
of the Vcnnel, a long string of loaded coal carts 
came in at the other, and there was hardly room 
for my lord to pass them. What was to be done ? 
his lordship could not turn back, and the coal 
carts were in no less perplexity. Every body was 
out of doors to see and to help, when in trying to 
get his lordship's carriage over the top of a mid- 
den, the horses give a sudden loup, and couped the 
coach, and threw my lord, head foremost, into the 
very scent-bottle of liie whole commodity, which 
made him go perfect mad, and he swore like a 
trooper, that he would get aii act of parliament to 
put down the nuisance — the which now ripened in 
the course of this year into the undertaking of the 
.$fust-road. 
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His lordship being in a woful plight, left Ik 
carriage and came to the Manse, till his servant 
went to the Castle for a change for him ; but he 
could not wait nor abide hin>self, so he got the 
lend of n>y best suit of clothes, and was wonderful 
jocose both with Mrs. Balwhidder and me, for he 
was a portly man, and I but a thin body, and it 
was really a droll curiosity to see his lordship clad 
in my garments. 

Out of this accident grew a sort of neighbor- 
liness between that Lord Eglesham and me, so 
that when Andrew Lanshaw, tlie brother that was 
of the first Mrs. Balwhidder, came to think of go- 
ing to India, I wrote to my lord for his behoof, and 
his lordship got him sent out as a cadet, and was 
extraordinary discreet to Andrew when he went 
up to London to take his passage, speaking to him 
of me as if I had been a very saint, which the 
Searcher of Hearts knows I am far from thinking 
myself. 

But to return to the making of the trust-road, 
which, as I have said, turned the town inside out 
It was agreed among the heritors, that it should 
run along the back-side of the south houses ; and 
that there should be steadings fewed off on each 
side, according to apian that was laid down, and this 
being gone into, the town gradually, in the course 
of years, grew up into that orderljTiess which 
makes it now a pattern to the country-side— all 
which was mainly owing to the accident that 
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the Lord Eglesham, which is a clear proof how 
improvements came about, as it were, by the im* 
mediate instigation of Providence, which should 
make the heart of man humble, and change his eyes 
of pride and haughtiness into a lowly demeanor. 

But although this making of the trust-road was 
surely a great thing for the parish, and of an ad- 
vantage to my people, we met, in this year, with a 
loss not to be compensated, — that was the death 
of Nanse Banks, the schoolmistress She had long 
been in a weak and frail state, but being a mothodi*^ 
cal creature, still kept on the score, laying the 
foundation for many a worthy wife and mother. 
However, about the decline of the year her com- 
plaints increased, and she sent for me to consult 
about her giving up the. school ; and I went to sec 
her on a Saturday afternoon, when the bit lassies, her 
scholars, had put the house in order, and gone home 
till the Monday. 

She was sitting in the window-nook, reading 
THE WORD to herself, when I entered, but she 
closed the book, and put her spectacles in for a 
mark when she saw me ; and, as it was expected I 
would come, her easy chair with a clean cover, had 
been set out for me by the scholars, by which I 
discerned that there was something more than com- 

jmon to happen, and so it appeared when I had ta- 

Jcen my seat. 

*' Sir,'' said she, " I hae sent for you on a thing 

-tfOubUb me s^rly« I have warsled with poortitik 
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In this shed/which it has pleased the Lord to allow 
me to possess, but my strength is worn out, and I 
fear I maun yield in the strife ;^' and she wiped her 
eye with her apron. I told her, however, to be of 
good cheer ; and then she said, *^ that she could 
no longer thole the din of the school, and that she 
was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die 
whenever the Lord was pleased to permit. But,'* 
continued she, ^^ what can I do without the school ; 
and, alas ! I can neither work nor want ; and I am 
terae to go on the Session, for I am come of a decent 
family." I comforted her, and told her, that I 
thought she had done so much good in the parishi 
that the Session was deep in her debt, and that what 
they might give her was but a just payment for her 
service. " I would rather, however sir," said she, 
^^ try first what some of my auld scholars will do, 
and it was for that I wanted to speak with you. If 
some of them would but jus£, from time to time, look 
-in upon me, that I may npt die alane ; and the Utile 
pick and drap I require would not be hard upon 
them— -I am more sure that in this way their grati* 
tude would be no discredit, than I am of having 
any claim on the Session." 

As I always had a great respect for an honest 
pride, I assured her that I would do what she want- 
ed, and accordingly, the very morning after, being 
Sabbath, I preached a sermon on the helplessness 
of them that have no help of man, meaning aged 
sixi^l^ women, living in garret rooms, whose forknt 
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State, in the gloaming of life, I made manifest t6 
the hearts and understandings of the congregation, 
in such a manner that many shed tears, and weni 
away sorrowful. 

Having thus roused the feelings of my people, 1 
went round the houses on the Monday morning, 
and mentioned what I had to say more particularly 
about poor old Nanse Banks the schoolmistress, 
and truly I was rejoiced at the condition of the 
hearts of my people. There w^s a universal sym- 
pathy among them ; and it was soon ordered that, 
what with one and another, her decay should be 
provided for. But it was not ordained that she* 
should be long heavy on their good will. On the 
Monday the school was given up, and there was 
nothing but wailing among the bit lassies^ the 
scholars, for getting the vacance, as the poor things 
said, because the mistress was going to lie down to 
flee. And, indeed, so it came to pass, for she took 
to her bed the same afternoon, and, in the course of 
the week, dwindled away, and slippet out of this 
howling wilderness into the kingdom of heaven, on 
the Sabbath following, as quietly as a blessed ssdnt 
could do. And here I should mention, that the 
Lady Macadam, when I told her of Nanse Banks's 
case, inquired if she was a snuffer, and being an- 
swered by me that she was, her ladyship sent her a 
pretty French enamel box full of Macabaw, a fine 
snuff that she had in a bottle ; and, among the 
Macabaw, was found a guinea, at the bottom of the 
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l)Ox, after Nanse Banks had departed this life, 
which was a kind thing of Lady Macadam to do. 

About the close of this year there was a great 
sough of old prophecies, foretelling mutations and 
adversities, chiefly on account of the canal that was 
spoken of to join the rivers of the Clyde and the 
Forth, it being thought an impossible thing to be 
done ; and the Adam and £.ve pear-tree, in our 
garden, budded out in an awful manner, and had di- 
vers flourishes on it at Yule, which was thought 
an ominous thing, especially as the second Mrs. 
Balwhidder was at the down-lying with my eldest 
son Gilbert, tliat is the merchant in Glasgow, but 
nothing came o^t, and the howdie said she had an 
itJk :y time when the child came into the worldf 
\;}i:ch was on the very last day of the year, to the 
great satisfaction of me, and my people, who were 
wonderful lifted up because their minister had a 
jlfum^child bom unto him^ 
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\Lord Eglesham uses his interest in favor of Charley 
Malcolm — The finding' of a new Schoolmistress — 
Miss Subrina Hooky gets the place-^Change of 
fashions in the parish. 

It's a surprising thing how time flieth away, car«> 
rjring off our youth and strength, and leaving us 
nothing but wrinkles and the ails of old age. Gil^ 
bert, my son, that is now a corpulent man, and a 
Glasgow merchant, when I take up my pen to re- 
cord the memorables of this An. Dom., seems to 
me yet but a suckling in swaddling clothes, mew- 
ing and peevish in the arms of his mother, that has 
been long laid in the cold kirk-yard, beside her 
predecessor, in Abraham's bosom. It is not, how- 
ever, my design to speak much anent my own 
affairs, which would be a very improper and un- 
comely thing, but only of what happened in the 
parish, this book being for a witness and testimony 
of my ministry. Therefore, setting out of view 
both m€ and mine, I will now resuscitate the 
concerns of Mrs. Malcolm and her children ; for, 
as I think, never was there such a visible preordi- 
nation seen in the lives of anv persons, as warij 
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seen in that of this worthy decent woman, and her 
well-doing offspring. Her morning was raw, and 
a sore blight fell on her fortunes, but the sun look- 
ed out on her mid-day, and her evening closed loun 
and warm, and the stars of the firmament, that are 
the eyes of Heaven, beamed, as it were, with glad- 
ness, when she lay down to sleep the sleep of rest. 
Her son Charles was by this time grown up in« 
to a stout buirdly lad, and it was expected before 
the return of the Tobacco trader, he would have 
been out of his time, and a man afore the mastr 
which was a great step of preferment, as I heard say 
by persons skilled in sea faring concerns. But this 
was not ordered to happen ; for, when the Tobac* 
CO trader was lying in the harbor of Virginia ia 
the North Americas, a press-gang, that was in need 
of men for a man of war, came on board, and pres* 
&ed poor Charles and sailed away with him on ft 
cruize, nobody, for many a day, could tell where, 
till I thought of the Lord Eglesham's kindness. 
His lor^hip having something to say with the 
King^s gorvemment, I wrote to him, tellling him 
who I was^and how jocose he had been when but*' 
toned in my clothes, that- he might recollect me, 
thanking him,, at the same time, for his condescen- 
sion and patronage to Andrew Lanshaw, in his way 
to the East Indies. I then slipped in, at the end of 
the letter, a bit nota bene concerning the case of 
Charles Malcolm, begging his lordship, on account 
of the ppor lad's, widow mother, to inquire at the 
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government if they could tell us any thing about 
Charles. In the due course of time, I got a most 
civil reply from his lordship, stating all about the 
name of the man of war, and where she was ; and 
at the conclusion his lordship said, that I was lucky 
in having the brother of a Lord of the Admirality 
on this occasion for my agent, as otherwise, from 
the vagueness of niy statement the information 
might not have been procured ; which remark of 
his lordship was long a great riddle to me, for I 
could not think what he meant about an agent, till, 
in the course of the year, we heard that his own bro- 
ther was concerned in the Admiralty ; so that all 
Iiis lordship meant was only to crack a joke with 
m^ and that he was ever ready and free to do, a4 
shall be related in the sequel, for he was an excel- 
lent man* 

There being a vacancy for a school-mistress, it 
was proposed to Mrs. Malcolm, that, under her 
superintendance, her dautghter Kate, that had been 
learning great artifices in needle-work so long with 
Lady Macadam, should take up the school,' and the 
Session undertook to make good to Kate the sum 
of five pounds sterling per araium, over and above 
what -the scholars were to pay. But Mrs. Mal- 
colm said she had not strength herself to warsle 
with so many imruly brats, and that Kate, though 
a fine lassie, was a tempestuous spirit, and might 
lame some of the baifms in her passion ; and that 
t^lf-same night, Lacfy Macadam wrote me a very 
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complaining letter, for trying to wile away her com 
panion ; but her ladyship was a canarj^-headed wo- 
man, and given to flights and tantrums, having in 
her youth been a great toast among the quality. It 
would however, have saved her from a sore heart, 
had she' never thought of keeping Kate Malcolm.. 
For this year her only son, who was learning the 
art of war at an academy in France, came to pay her, 
his lady mother, a visit. He was a brisk and light 
hearted stripling, and Kate Malcolm was budding 
into a very rose of beauty ; so between them a hank- 
ering began, which, for a season, was productive of 
great heaviness of heart to tliepoor old cripple lady ; 
indeed, she assured me herself, that all her rheumat- 
ics were nothing to the heart-ache which she suffer- 
ed in the progress of this business. But that will 
be more treated of hereafter ; suffice it to say for 
the present, that we have thus recorded how the 
plan for making Kate Malcolm our school-mistress 
came to nought. It has pleased however Him, 
from whom cometh eveiy good and perfect gift, to 
send at this time among us a Miss Sabrina Hookie, 
the daughter of old Mr. Hookie, who had been 
schoolmaster in a neighboring parish. She had 
gone after his death, to live with an auntie in Glas<*> 
gow, that kept a shop in the Gallowgate. It was 
thought that the old woman would have left her 
heir to all her gatherings, and so she said she would^ 
but alas ! our life is but within our lip. Before 
her testament was made, she was tarried suddenly 
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efF by an apoplectic, an awful monument of the 
uncert£unty of time, and the nearness of eternity, in 
her own shop, as she was in the very act of weigh- 
ing out an ounce of snuff to a Professor of the Col- 
lege, as Miss Sabrina herself told me. Being thus 
destitute, it happened that Mis^ Sabrina heard of 
the vacancy in our parish, as it were, just by the 
cry of a passing bird, for she could not tell how ; 
although I judge myself, that William Keckle the 
elder had a hand in it, as he was at the time in 
Glasgow ; and she wrote me a wonderful well- 
penned letter, bespeaking the situation, which letter 
came to hand on the mom following Lady Maca- 
dam^s stramash to me about Kate Malcolm, and I 
laid it before the Sesssion the same day ; so that 
by the time her auntie's concern was taken off her 
hands, she had a home and a howff among us to 
con^e ^, in which she lived upwards of thirty 
years in credit and respect, although some thought 
she had not the art of her predecessor, and was 
more uppish in her carriage than befitted the deco- 
rum of her vocation. Her's, however, was but a 
harmles vanity ; and, poor woman, she needed all 
manner of graces to set her out, for she was made 
up of odds and ends, and had but one good eye, 
the other being blind, and just like a blue bead ; at 
first she plainly set her cap for Mr. Loremore, but 
after ogling and gogling at him every Sunday in the 
kirk for a whole half year and more, Miss Sabria^ 
desisted in despair. 
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But the most remarkable thing about her coming 
into the parish, was the change that took- place in 
Christian names among us. Old Mr. Hookie her 
father, had, from the time he read his Virgil, main-^ 
tained a sort of intromission with the Nine Muses, 
by which he was Jed to baptize her Sabrina, after a 
name mentioned by John Milton in one of his 
works. Miss Sabrina began by calling our Jen- 
ilies, Jessies, and our Nannies, Nancies ; alas ! I 
have lived to see even these likewise grow old- 
fashioned. She had also a taste in the mantua-mak* 
ing line, which she had learnt in Glasgow, and I 
could date from the very Sabbath of her first appear- 
ance in the kirk, a change growing in the garb of 
the younger lassies, who from that day began to lay 
aside the silken plaidie over the head, the which 
had been the pride and bravery of their grand^ 
mothers, and instead of the snood, that was so 
snod and simple, they hided their heads in round- 
eared bees-cap mutches, made of gauze and catgut, 
and other curious cotrivances of French millendery ; 
all which brought a deal of custom to Miss Sabri- 
na, over and above the incomings and Candlemas 
offerings of the school ; insomuch, that she saved 
money, and in the course of three years had tea 
pounds to put in the bank. 

At the time, these alterations and revolutions 
in the parish were thought a great advantage ; but 
now when I look back upon them, as a traveller on 
the hill over the road he has passed, I have my 
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doubts. For with wealth come wants, like a troop 
of clamorous beggars at the heels of a generous 
man, and it's hard to tell wherein the benefit of 
improvement in a country parish consists, especially 
to those who live by the sweat of their brow. But 
it is not for me to make reflections, my^task and 
duty is to note the changes of times and habi- 
tude^ • 
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A toad found in the heart of a stone — Robert MaU 
colnij who had been at sea^ returns from a nothern 
voyage — Kate MalcoMs clandestine correspon* 
dence with Lady Macadam'* s son. 

I Have my doubts whether it was in the be- 
guiling of tliis year, or in the end of the last, that 
a very extraordinar thing came to light in the 
parish ; but howsoever that may be, tliere is noth- 
ing more certain than the fact, which it is my 
duty to record. I have mentioned already how it 
was that the toll, or trust-road, was set a going 
on account of the Lord Eglcsham's tumbling on 
the midden in the vennel. Well, it happened to 
one of the laboring men, in breaking the stones 
to make metal for the new road, that he broke a 
stone that was both large and remarkable, and in 
the heart of it, which was boss, there was found 
a living creature, that jumped out the moment it 
&aw the light of heaven, to the great terrificatioi 
of the man, who could think it was nothing but 
an evil spirit that had been imprisoned therein 
for a time. The man came to me like a dement- 
ed creature, and the whole clachan gathered out^ 
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-young and old, and I went at their head, to soc 
what the miracle could be, for the man said it was 
ft fiery dragon, spuing smoke and flames. But 
when we came to the spot, it was just a yird tond^ 
and the laddie weans nevelled it to death with 
stones before 1 could persuade them to give over. 
Since then I have read of such things coming to 
light in the Scots Magazine, a very valuable book. 
Soon after the •affair of " the wee deil in the 
stane," as it was called, a «ough reached us that 
the Americas were seized with ^the rebellious spi- 
rit of the ten tribes, and were snappmglTricir fingoi^ 
in the face of the King's -government. The news 
came on a Saturday night, for we had no newspa* 
pers in those days, and was brought by Robin 
Modewort, that fetched the letters from the Irvillc 
post. Thomas Fullarton (he has been dead many 
a day) kept the grocery-shop in Irville, and he had 
been at Glasgow, as was his yearly custom, to set- 
'tle his accounts, and to buy a hogshead of tobacco, 
with sugar and other spicerics ; and being in Gla»« 
gow^ Thomas was told by the merchant of a great 
rise in- tobacco, that had happened by reason of the 
<:ontumacity of the plantations, and it was thought 
that blood would be spilt before things were ended, 
for that the King and Parliament were in a great 
j>assion with them. But as Charles Malcolm, i& 
ithe King^s ship, was the only one belonging te the 
^parish that was likely to be art or part in the b«si» 
/s^BSj we were in a manner little troubled at sdte 
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time with this first grasp of the monster of war, 
who, for our sins, was ordained to swallow up, and 
devour so many of our fellow-subjects, before he 
was bound ^g^in m the chains of mercy and peace. 

I had, in the mean time, written a letter to the 
Lord Egleaham, to get Charles Malcolm out of 
the clutclfes of the press-gang in the man of war ; 
^nd about a month after, his lordship sent me an 
answer, wherein was inclosed a letter from the cap- 
tain of the ship, saying, that Char}es Malcolm was so 
good a man, that he was reluctant tp part with him, 
and that Charles himself was well contented tQ re* 
main aboard, Anent which, his lordship said to 
me, that he had written back to the captain to make 
a midshipman of Charl^, ^and that he would take 
him under his own protection, which was great joy 
on two accounts to us all, especially to his mother ; 
first to hear that Charles was a good man, although 
in years still but a youth ; and, secondly, that my 
lord had of his o>vn free will, taken him under the 
wing of his patronage. 

But the sweet of this world is never tp be en^ 
joyed without some of the sour. The coal barifc 
between Irvill and Belfast, in which Robert Malr^ 
colm, the second son of his mother, was serving his 
time to be a sailor, got a charter as it was called, 
to go with to Norway for deals, which grieved 
Mrs. Malcolm to the very heart, for there was 
then no short cut by the canal, as now is, between 
the rivers of the Forth and Clyde, but every ship 
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was obligated to go far away round by the Ork- 
neys, which although a voyage in the summer not 
overly dangerous, there being long days and short 
nights then, yet in the winter it was far othcrsvisc, 
many vessels being frozen up in the Baltic till the 
spring ; and there was a story told at the time, of 
an Irvill bark coming home in the dead of the year, 
that had lost her way altogether, and was suppos- 
ed to have sailed north into utter darkness, for she 
was never more heard of ; and many an awful thing- 
was said of what the auld mariners about the shore 
thought concerning the crew of that misfortunatc 
vessel. However, Mrs. Malcolm was a woman of 
great faith, and having placed her reliance on Him 
who is the orphan's stay and widow's trust, she re- 
signed her bairn into His hands, with a religious 
submission to His pleasure, though the mother's 
tear of weak human nature was on her cheek and 
in her e'e. And her faith was well rewarded, for 
th^ vessel brought him safe home, and he had seen 
such a world of things, that it was just to read a 
story-book to hear him tell of Elsineur and Got- 
tenburgh, and other fine and great places that we 
had never heard of till that time ; and he brought 
me a bottle of Riga balsam, which for healing cuts 
was just miraculous, besides a clear bottle of Ros- 
osolus for his mother, a spirit which for cordiality 
could not be told ; for though since that time we 
have had many a sort of Dantzick cordial, I have 
nevei: tasted any to compare with Robin Malcolm's 
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Rososolus. The Lady Macadam, who had> w 
knowledge of such things, declared it was the best^ 
of the best sort ; for Mrs. Malcolm sent her lady-« 
ship some of it in a doctor^s bottle, as well as 
to Mrs, Balwhidder, who was then at the downly- 
ing with our daughter Janet — a woman now in the 
married state, that makes a most excellent wife, 
hiiving been brought up with great pains, and well 
educated, as I shall have to record by and by. ^ 

About the Christmas of this year. Lady Maca- 
dam's son having been perfected in the art of. war 
at a school in France, had, with the help of his 
mother's friends, and his father's fame, got a stand 
of colors in the Royal Scoots regiment ; he came 
to shew himself in 'his regimentals to his lady 
mother, like a dutiful son, as he certainly was. It 
happened that he was in the kirk in his scarlets and 
gold, on the sAme Sunday that Robert Malcolm 
came home from the long voyage to Norway foir 
deals; and I thought when Tsaw tiie- soldier aad. 
the sailor from the pulpit, thatz it was an- omen of 
war, among our harmless country folksy like sworda 
and cannon amidst ploughs and sickles, coming' 
upon us, and I became laden in< spirit, and had a. 
most weighty prayer upon. the occasion, which: 
was long after remembered, many thinking, when 
the Amjerican war broke out,thatlhadbeen gifted* 
with a glimmering of prophecy on tha^ day. 

It was during this visit to his lady mother, that 
]|[Oung Laird Macadam settled the correspondence 
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wifli Kate Malcolm, which in the process of time, 
caused us all so much trouble ; for it was a clan* 
destine concern, but the time is not yet ripe for me 
to speak of it more at large. I should however 
mention^ before concluding this-^ annaly-that MVs«- 
Malcolm herself 'was this winter brought to death's . 
door by a terrible host ' that ' come on her in the 
kirk, by taking a kittling in hef throat. It was a 
terrification ts hear her sometimes ; but she got 
the better of it in the spring, and was more herself 
thereafter than she had -been fdr years before ; and 
her daughter Effie, or Euphemia, as she was called 
by Miss Sabrlna, the schoolmistress, was growing 
u|i to b*e agleg and clever quean ; she was, indeed, 
such a spirit in her way. that the folVs called her 
Spunkie ; while Jier son William, that was the 
youngest of the five, was making a wonderful pro- 
ficiency with Mr. Loremore. He was indeed * 
douce, well-doing laddie, of a composed nature ; , 
insomuch, that the master said he was surely cho- 
sen, for the ministiy. In' short, the more I think 
our whatbefel this family; ami of^ the great meek* 
ness and 'Christian* worth of the parent, I verily 
believe there never could have been in any parish 
8«ich a manifestation of the truth, that they who-^ 
put their trust in the Lord, are sure of having a* 
feiend that will never forsake them. 
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dam's son having been perfected in th' 

at a school in France, had, iviih ihe 

mother's friends, and his father's fame, 
j jf co lors in.. the Royal Sv>ts regiment 
but like the disunt sound oi the uara < 
sat aa it were, in alown and pU-asant p ■-, behold- 
ing our prosperity, like the apple-tree adorned witb 
her garlands of flourishes, in the first fair momingi 
of the spring, when the birds are returning thanks to 
their Maker for the coming of tlie seed-time, and 
the busy bee goeth forth from her cell, to gather 
honey from the flowers of the field, and the broom 
of die hill, and the blue-bells and gowans, whicb 
Nature, with a gracious and a gende hand, scatters 
in the vallej', as she walketh forth in hat beauty, 
to testify to the goodness of the Father of all mer- 
cies. 

Both at the spring and the harvest sacraments, 
the weather was as that which is in Paradise ; 
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there was a glad composure in all hearts, and the 
minds of men were softened towards each other. 
The number of communicants was greater than 
had been known for many years, and the tables 
were filled by the pious from many a neigboring 
parish, those of my hearers who had opposed my 
placing, declaring openly for a testimony of satis* 
faction and holy thankfulness, that the tent so sur- 
rounded as it was on both occasions, was a sight 
they never had expected to see. I was, to be sure, 
assisted by some of the best divines then in the 
land, but I had not been a sluggard myself in the 
vineyard. 

Often, when I think on this year, so fruitful in 
pleasant intimacies, jias the thought come into my 
mind, that as the Lord blesses the earth from time 
to time with a harvest of more than the usual in- 
crease, so, in like manner, he is sometimes for a 
season pleased to pour into the breasts of mankind 
a larger portion of good will and charity, disposing 
them to love one another, to be kindly to all crea- 
tures, and filled with the delight of thankfulness to 
himself, which is the greatest of blessings. 

It was in this year that the Earl of Eglesham or- 
dered the fair to be established in the village ; and 
it was a Say of wonderful festivity to all the bairns, 
and lads and lassies, for miles round. I think, in- 
deed, there has never been such a fair as the first 
since ; for although we have more mountebanks 
and Merry Andrews now, and richer cargoes of 
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groceries and packman's stands, yet there has beca 
a falling off in the light-hearted daffing, while the 
hobble-shows •4n the change-houses, have been aw- 
fuUyi augmented. It was on this occasion that 
Punch's opera was first seen in our country-side, 
and surely never was there such a funny curiosity ; 
for although Mr. Punch himself was but a timber 
idol, he was as droll. as a true living thing, and 
napped with his head so comical ; but O, he was 
a sorrowful contumacious captain, and it was just a 
spoilt to see how he rampaged, and triumphed, and 
sang. For months after, die laddie weans did no* 
thing but squeak and sing like Punch. In short, a^ 
blithe spirit was among us throughout this year, and 
the briefness of the chronicl(^ bears witness to the: 
inxiocency of the time. 
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nature of Lady MacadanCs amustmentS'^She' 
tcrcepts letters from her Son to Kate Makolm. 

r was in this year that my troubles with Lady 
:adam's afiair began. She was a woman, as I 
5 by a hint here and there intimated, of a pre- 
: disposition, seeking all things her own way, 
not overly scrupulous about the means, which 
ke to be the true humor of prelacy. She was 
e of a high episcopal race in the east country, 
re sound doctrine had been long but little heard, 
she considered the comely humility of a pres- 
:r as the wickedness of hypocrisy ; so that, 
ng in th« way of neighborly visitation, there 
no sincere communion between us. Never- 
58s, with all her vagaries, she had the element 
kindly spirit, that would sometimes kythe in 
MI8 of charity, that showed symptoms of a true 
islian. grace, had it been properly cultivated ; 
her morals had been greatly neglected in her 
ii, and she would waste her precious time in 
long winter nights, playing at the cards witK 
nsitors ; in the which thrifdess and sinful pas«^ 
, she was at great pains to instruct Kate MaL* 
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colm, which I was grieved to understand. What, 
however, I most misliked in her ladyship, was a 
lightness and juvenility of behavior, altogether un- 
becoming her years, for she was far past three 
score, having been long married without children. 
Her son, the soldier officer, came so late, that it was 
thought she would have been taken up as an evi- 
dence in the Douglas cause. She was, to be sure, 
crippled with the rheumatics, and no doubt the time 
hung heavy on her hands ; but the best friends of * 
recreation and sport must allow, that an old woman, 
sitting whole hours jingling with that paralytic 
chattel a spinnet, was not a natural object ! What 
then could be said for her singing Italian songs, 
and getting all the newest from Vauxhall in Lon- 
don, a box-ful at a time, witli new novel-books, and 
trinkum-trankum flowers and feathers, and sweet- 
meats, sent to her by a lady of the blood royal of 
Paris ? As for the music, she was at great pains to 
instruct Kate, which, and the other things she 
taught, were sufficent, as my lady said herself, to 
qualify poor Kate for a duchess or a governess, 
in either of which capa!:itics, her ladyship assured 
Mrs. Malcolm, she would do honor to her instruc* 
tor, meaning her own self ; but I must come Xq the 
point anent the aflair. 

One evening, early in the month of January, as 
I was sitting by myself in my closet studying die 
Scots Magazine, which I well remember the new 
number had come but that very night, Mrs» Bal* 
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irhidder being at the time busy with the lasses in 
he kitchen, and superintending, as her custom was, 
or she was a clever woman, a great wool-spinning 
re then had, both little wheel and meickle wheels 
or stockings and blankets — sitting as I was saying, 
n the study, with the fire well gathered up, for a 
light's reflection, a prodigious knocking came to 
lie door, by which the book was almost startled 
3Ut of my hand, and all the wheels in the house 
were silenced at once. This was her ladyship's 
Bunkey, to beg me to go to her, whom he desrcib- 
ed as in a state of desperation. Christianity re« 
qmred that I should obey the summons ; so, with 
what haste I could, thinking that perhaps, as she 
had been low-spirited for sometime about the young 
laird's going to the Indies, she might have got a 
cast of grace, and been awakened in despair to the 
state of darkness in which she had so long lived, I 
took as few steps of the road between the Manse 
^nd her house as it was in my ability to do. 

On reaching the^ door, I found a great light in 
the bouse — candles burning up stairs and down 
%tairB, and a sough of something extraordinar go- 
ing on. I went into the dining-room, where her 
hdyslup was wont to &it ; but she was not there 
*^-<inly Kate Malcolm all alone, busily picking bits 
^ paper from the carpet. When she looked up, I 
^w that her eyes were red with weeping, and I was 
Ularmed^ and said, " Katty, my dear, I hope there 
'\9 no danger ?" Upon which the poor lassie rose, 
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and flinging herself in a chair, covered her Jacc 
with her hands and wept bitterly. 

" What is the old fool doing with the wench f 
—cried a sharp angrj' voice from the drawing-room 
•' why does he not come to mc r It was the voice of 
Lady Macadam herself, and she meant me. Sol 
went to her ; but, O, she was in a far diflFerent 
state from what I had hoped. The pride of this 
world had got the upper-hand of her, and was play- 
ing dreadful antics widi her understanding. There 
v/as she, ,painted like a Jezebel, with gum-flowers 
en her head, as was her custom ever}'^ aftemoon, 
fitting on a settee, for she was lame^ and in her 
hand she held a letter. ^* Sir," said she, as J came 
into the room, " I want you to go instantly to that 
young fellow, your clerk, (ipeaning Mr. X.oremore^ 
the schoolmaster, who was like\vise session-clerk 
and precentor,) and tell him I will give him « 
couple of hufidred pounds to marry Miss Malcolm 
without delay, and undertake to procure him a U^ 
ing from some of my friends." 

*' Softly, cny Jady, you must hrst tell mc the 
meaning of all this haste of kiiidness," said I, ifl 
my calm methodical mannen At the which she 
began to , cry and sob, like a -petted bairn, and to 
bewail her ruin, and the dishonor of her fanuly* 
I was surprised) and beginning to be confounde^i 
at length out it came. The flunkie had that night 
Isrought two London letters from the Irville post, 
>-f»4KaJte Malcolm being out of the way wJ).cnJf 
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came home, he took them both into her ladyship on 
the silver server, as was his custom ; and her lady- 
ship, not jealousing that Kate could have a corres- 
pondence with London, thought both the letters 
were for herself, for they were franked, so, as it 
happened, she opened the one that was for Kate, 
aad this, too, from the young laird, her own son. 
She could not> believe her eyes when she saw the 
first words in his hand of write, and she read, and 
she better read, till she read all the letter, by which 
she came to know that Kate and her darling were 
tiysted, and that this was not the first love-letter 
which had passed between them. She, therefore, 
tore it in pieces, and sent for me, and screamed for 
Kate ; in short, went, as it were, off at the head, 
and was neither to bind nor to hold on account of 
this intrigue, as she in her wrath, stigmatized die 
innocent gallanting of poor Kate and the }'oung 
laird* 

I listened in patience to all she had to say ancnt 
the discover}', and offered her the very best ad- 
vice ; but she derided my judgment, and because 
I would not speak outright to Mr. Loremorc, and 
get him to marry Kate off hand, she bade me good 
night with an air, and sent for him herself. He, 
however, was on the brink of marriage with his 
present worthy b*-*lpmate, and declined her lady- 
ship's proposals, which angered her still more. But 
although there was surely a great lack of discretion 

in all thi§, and her ladyship was entirely overcom;5 

9 
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vAih her passion^ she would not pajt with Kate, nor 
qUow her to quit the house with me, but made her 
sup with her as usual that night, calling her some« 
times a perfidious baggage, and at other times for* 
|i;etting her delirium, speaking to her as kindly as 
«ver. At night, Kate as usual helped her ladyship 
"into her ijed, (:dhi« «he told me with tears in her 
^yes next morning) a»d when Lady Macadam, as 
was her wottt, betj*t to kiss her for good night, she 
suddenly recollected " the intrigue,^' and gave Kate 
such a slap on the side of the head, as quite dislo- 
<^ated for a time the intellects of the poor youHg 
lassie. Next morning, Kate was solemnly advised 
never to write again to the laird, while the lady 
wrote Mm a letter, which, she said, would be ai 
good as a bircfe to the breech of the boy. Nothingi 
therefore, for soirie time, indeed throughout the 
year, came of this matter, but her ladyship, when 
Mrs. Balwidder soon after called on her, sai^ diat 
I was a nose of wax, and that she never would 
speak to me agair*,. which surely was not a polite 
thing to sfey to Mr«^ Balwiiidder, «iy second wife. 
This stramash was the first time th^t I had inter- 
jposed in the family concerns of my people, for it 
was against my nature to make or meddle -with pri- 
A^ate actk>n5, saving only such as, ki course ^of na- 
ture, came before the Session ; biit I was not. satis- 
fed with the principles of Lady Macadam, and I 
began to be weary .c^bout Kate Malcolm's situatioH 
jjwjth her lajdyship, whose ways of .thinking^ I S9^ 
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were not to be depended on, especially in those 
things wherein her pride and vanity were concerned* 
But- the time ran on— the butterflies and blossoms 
were succeeded by the leaves and the fruit, and no- 
thing of a particular nature farther moleated the genJ- 

cral tranquility of this year ; about the end of which^ 
the^ came on a sudden frost, after a tack of wet 
weather. The roads were just a sheet of ice, like a 
frozen river ; insomuch, that the coal-carts could 
not work ; and one of our cows, (Mrs. Balwhidder 
said after the accident it was our best, but it was. 
nof so much thought oi before,) fell in coming 
from the glebe to the byre, and broke its two hind* 
er leg^; which obligated us to kill it, in order to put 
the beast out of pain* As this happened after we 
had salted our mart, it occasioned us to have a 
double crop of puddings, and such a show of hams 
in the kitchen, as was a marvel to our visitors ta 
aee. 
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The detection of Mr. Heckletexfs guilt'^He threat-^ 
ens to prosecute the Elders for defamatlorh-^Th 
Muscovy duck gets an operation performed on it. 

On New- Year's nighty this year, a thing hap- 
pened, which, in its own nature, was a trifle, but it 
turned out as a mustard-seed that grows into a great 
tree* One of the elders, who has long been dead 
and gone, came to the Manse about a fact that was 
found out in the clachan, and after we had cBs- 
coursed on it some time, he rose to take his depar- 
ture. I went with him to the door with the candle 
in my hand — it was a clear frosty night, with a aharp 
wind, and the moment I opened the door, the blast 
blew out the candle, so that I heedlessly, with the 
candlestick in my hand, walked with him to the 
yett without my hat, by which I took a sore cold in 
my head, that brought on a dreadful tooth-ache ; 
insomuch, that I was obliged to go into Irville to 
get the tooth drawn, and this caused my face to 
swell to such a fright, that, on the Sabbath-day, I 
could not preach to my people. There was, how- 
ever, at that time, a young man, one Mr. Heckle- 
texty tutor in Skr Hugh Montgomerie^s family, and 
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"who had shortly before been licenced. Finding 
^at I would not be able to preach myself, I sent to 
him, and begged he would officiate for me, which he 
very pleasantly consented to do, being like all the 
young clergy, thirsty to show his light to the world. 
'Twixt the fore and afternoon's worship, he took 
his check of dinner at the Manse, and I could not 
but say, that he seemed both discreet and sincere. 
Judge however, what was brewing, when the same 
night Mr. Loremore came and told me, that Mr. 
Heckletext was the suspected person anent the 
fact, that had been instrumental in the hand of a 
chastizing Providence, to afflict me with the tooth- 
ache, in order, as it afterwards came to pass, to 
bring the hidden hypocrisy of the ungodly preach- 
er to light. It seems that the donsie lassie, who 
was in fault, had gone to the kirk in the afternoon, 
and seeing who was in the pulpit, where she expect- 
ed to see me, was seized with the hysterics, and ta- ;. 
ken with her crying on the spot, the which being 
untimely, proved the death of both mother and 
bairn, before the thing was properly laid to the 
lather's charge. 

This caused a great uproiir in the parish. I was 
sorely blamed to let such a man as Heckletext go 
up into my pulpit, although I was as ignorant of 
his oifences as the innocent child that perished ; 
and, in an unguarded hour, to pacify some of the 
elders, who were just distracted about the disgrace, 

I consented to have him called before the Session. 

9* 
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He obeyed the call, and in a manner that I will 
never forget, for he was a sorrow of sin and audaci- 
ty^ and demanded to know why and for what rea* 
son he was summoned. I told him the whole affair 
in my calm and moderate way, but it was oil cast 
upon a burning coal. He flamed up in a terrible 
passion, threapit at the elders that they had no 
proof whatever of his having any trafficking in the 
business, which was the case, for it was only a no- 
tion, the poor deceased lassie never having made a 
disclosure ; called them libellous conspirators ai- 
gainst his character, \N'hich was his only fortune, 
and concluded by thr^tening te pimisk them, 
though he exempted me from the injury which their 
slanderous insinuations had done to his prospects 
in life. We were all terrified and allowed him to 
go away without uttering a word ; and sure enough 
he did bring a plea in the courts of Edinburgh 
against Mr. Loremore and the elders for damage8| 
laid at a great sum. 

What might have been the consequence no one 
c^n tell ;, but soon after he married Sir Hugh'» 
house-keeper, and went with her into Edinburgh^ 
wh^re he took up a school^ and, l^efore the trial. 
came on, that is to say, within three months of the 
day that I myself married them, Mrs. Heckletext 
was delivered of a thriving lad bairn, which woul4 
have been a witness for the elders, had the worst- 
come to the worst. This was, indeed, we all thought^ 
ajoyous deliverance, to the gai'ish, and it was al^sBont.^ 
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to- me never to allow any preacher to mount m^ 
pulpit, unless I knew something of his moral char^ 
acter. 

la other respects this year passed very peaceably 
in the parish ; there was a visible increase of 
wordiy circumstances, and the hedges which had 
been planted along the toll-road, began to put forth 
their branches, and to give new notions of orderly- 
ness and beauty to the farmers. Mrs. Malcolm 
heard from time to time from her son Charles, on 
board the man of war the Avenger, where he was 
midshipman, and he had found a friend in the cap- 
tain^ that was just a father to him. Her second son 
Robert, being out of his time at Irville, went to 
the Clyde to look for a birth, and was hired to go 
to Jamaica, in a ship called the Trooper. He was 
a lad of greater sobriety of nature dian Charles ; 
douce, honest, and faithful ; and when he came 
home, though he brought no limes to make punch, 
like his brother, be brought, a Muscovy duck to 
Lady Macadam, who had^ as I have related^ in. a 
manner educated his sister Kate.. That duck was 
Ae first of. the kind we had ever seen^ and many 
thought it of the goose species,, only with short 
bowly legs.. It was however, a tractable and 
homely beast, and after some confabulatiop, as my 
lady herself told Mrs. Balwhidder, it was received 
Into fellowship by her other ducks and. poultry. It 
is not, however, so much on account of the rarity 
q£ the creature, that IJiav^ introdixced it here, as foj: 
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the purpose of relating a wonderful operation that 
was performed on it by Miss Sabrina, the school* 
mistress. 

There happened to be a sack of beans in our stable, 
and Lady Macadam's hens and fowls, which were 
not overly fed at home, through the inattention of 
her servants, being great strtivaggers for their meat, 
in passing the door, went in to pick, and the Mus- 
covy seeing a hole in the bean-sack, dabbled out a 
crop full before she was disturbed. The beans 
swelled on the poor bird's stomach, and her crop 
bellied out like the k}'te of a Glasgow magistrate, 
until it was just a sight to be seen with its head 
back on its shoulders. The bairns of the clachan 
followed it up and down, crj'ing, $he lady's muckle 
jock's ay growing bigger till every heart was wae 
for the creature. Some thought it was afRicted with 
a tympthy, and others, that it was the natural way 
for such like ducks to deck their young. In short 
we were all concerned, and my lady having a great 
opinion of Miss Sabrina's skill, had a consultation 
with her on the case, at which Miss Sabrina advised, 
that what she callad the Csesarian operation should 
be tried, which she herself performed accordingly, 
by opening the creature's crop, and taking out as 
many beans as filled a mutchkin stoup, after which 
she sewed it up, and the Muscovy went away to 
the water-side, and began to swim, and was as jo- 
cund as ever ; insomuch, that in three days after it 
was quite cured of all the consequences of its sur*<' 
feit. 
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I had at one time a nodon to send an account of 
this to the Scots Magazine, but something always 
came in the way to prevent me ; so it has been 
teserved for a place in this chronicle, being, after 
Mr. Heckletext's affdr, the most meoaprable thing 
in our history of this year. '#^ 
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The new school-house — Lord Eglesham comes d(nm 
to the CastlC'^I refuse to go and dine' there f» 
Sunday, but go on JLonday,. and meet with an 
Eriglish dean. 

In this Ann. Dom. there was something like a 
plea getting to a head, between the Session and 
some of the heritors, about a new school-house \ 
the thatch having been torn from the rigging of the 
old one by a blast of wind, on the first Monday of 
Februar>\ by which a great aaow storm got admis« 
sion, and the school was rendered utterly uninhabit- 
able. The smdler sort of lairds were willing ta 
come into the plan with an extra contribution, be» 
cause they respected their master, and their bairns 
were at the school ; but the gentlemen who had tu- 
tors in their own houses, were not so 'manageable, 
and some of them, even went so far as to say, that 
Ae kirk only being wanted on Sunday, would do 
very well for a school all the rest of the week, which 
was a very profane way of speaking, and I wa» 
resolved to set myself against any such thing, and 
to labor according to the power and efficacy of my 
station, to get a new school built^ 
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Many a meeting the Session had on the subject, 
-and the heritor's debated and discussed, and re- 
vised their proceedings, and still no money for the 
needful work was forthcoming. Whereupon it 
happened one morning, as I was rummaging in my 
scruteir, that I laid my hand on Lord l£j|^sham'8 
letter anent Charles Malcolm, and it was put into 
my head at that moment, that if I was to write his 
lordship, who was the greatest heritor, and owned 
now the major part of the parish, that by his help 
and influence, I might be an instrument to the build- ^ 
ingof a comfortable new school ; accordii\gly I sat 
down and wrote my lord all about the accident, and 
the state of the school-house, and the divisions and 
seditions among the heritors, and sent the letter 
tolitm at London by the post the same day, with^ 
out saying a word to any living soul on the subject. 

This in me was an advised thought, for, by the 
Tetum of the post, his lordship, with his own hand 
in a most kind manner, authorised me to say that 
he would build a new school at his own cost, and 
•bade me go ever and consult about 4t with his stew- 
ard, at the Castle, to whom he liad written by the 
ss^e post the necessary instruction^. Nothing 
could exceed the gladness which the news gave to 
the whole parish, and none said more in behalf of 
his lordship*'s bounty ^nd liberality, than the heri- 
tors ; especially those gentry who grudged the un- 
dertaking, when it was thought it would come oui 
lOf their own pock -nook. 
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In the course of the summer, just as the roof was 
r closing in of the school-house, my lord came to 
the Castle with a great company, and was not there 
a day till ht sent for me to come over on the next 
Sunday, to dine with him ; but I sent him word that 
I could not do so, for it would be a transgression 
oi the SaDoath, which made him send his own gen- 
tleman, to make his apology for having taken so 
great a liberty with me, and to beg me to come on 
the Monday, which I accordingly did, and nothing 
could be better than the discretion with >(rhich I 
was used. There was a vast company of English 
ladies and gentlemen, and his lordship, in a most 
jocose manner, told them all how he had fallen on 
the midden, and how I had clad him in my clothes, 
and there was a wonder of laughing and diversion ; 
but the most particular thing in the company, was 
a large, round-faced man, with a wig, that was a 
dignitary in some great Episcopalian church in 
London, who was extraordinary condescending to- 
wards me, drinking wine with me at the table, an4 
saying weighty sentences in a fine style of lant 
guage, about the becoming grace of simplicity and 
innocence of heart, in the clergy of all denomina* 
tions of Christians, which I was pleased to hear; 
for really he had a proud red countenance, and I 
could not have thought he was so mortified to hu» 
mility within, had I not heard with what sincerity 
he delivered himself, and seen how much reverence 
and attention was paid to him by all present, pftr« 
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ticularly by my lord's chajjluin, who was a i)ioii!i 
aind pleasant young divine, though educated at Ox- 
ford for the Episcopalian persuasion. 

One day soon after, as I v/as sitting in my closet 
conning a sermon for tlie next Sunday, I was sur* 
prised by a visit from the dean, as the dignitary was 
called. He had come, he said, to wait on me as rec- 
tor of the parish, for so it seems they call a pastot 
in England, and to say, that, if it was agreeable, he 
would take a family dinner with us before he lefi 
the Castle. Itould msfse no objection to this kiur^- 
ness, but said I hoped my lord would come with 
him, and that we would db our best to entertaiii 
ihem with all suitable hospitalit)^ About an hoi!r 
-or so after he had returned to the castle, one of 
the flunkies birought a letter from his lordship H 
say, that not only he would come with die*deaii, but 
that they -Would bring his othcnguests with them, 
and that, as tliey could only drink Londoli ^\dne, 
the butler would send me a hamper ih the morning, 
•assured, as he was pleased ^to say, that Mrs. BaK 
whidder would otherwise provide good cheer. 

This notification, ho%vever, Was a great troubk 
to my wife, who was only^ised to ^manufacture the. 
produce of our glebe and yard to a profitable pur- 
pose, aiid not used to the treatment of deUnb and 
lords, anfl other persons of qualit\'. Hovrev<^r, r,lic 
was determined to stretch ia point on this occasion, 
'-tnd we had, as all present declared, a ckaniiing 
jdinner ; for fortunately one of tlie sows had •» JiN 
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ter of pigs a few days before, and, in addition to a 
goose, that is but a boss bird, we had a roasted pig, 
with an apple in its mouth, which was just a curi- 
osity to see ; and my lord called it a tjrthe pig, but 
I told him it was one of Mrs. Balwhidder's own 
clecking, which saying of mine made no little sport 
when expounded to the dean. 

But, och how ! this was the last happy summer 
that we had for many a year in the parish ; and an 
omen of the dule that ensued, was in a sacrilegious 
theft that a daft woman, Jenny Gaffaw, and her idiot 
daughter, did in the kirk, by tearing off and steal- 
ing the green sage lining of my lord's, pew, to make 
as they said, a hap for their shoulders in cold weath- 
er — saving, however, the sin, we paid no attention 
at the time to the mischief and tribulation th^t so 
unheard a trespass boded to us all. It took place 
about Yule, when the weather was cold and frosty^ 
and poor Jenny was not very able to go about seebp 
. ing her meat as usual. The deed, however, was 
mainly done by her daughter, who, when hrought 
before me, said, " her poor mother's back had mair 
need of claes than the kirk-boards," which was so 
true a thing, that 1 could not punish her, but wrote 
anent it to my lord, who not only overlooked the 
offence, but sent orders to the servants at the €«•• 
tie to be kind to the poor woman, and the natural^ 
Jier daughter. 
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The murder of Jean Glaiiit — The young Laird Md^' 
cadam comes down and marries Kate 3Ialcolm — 
The ceremony performed by me^ and I am com-^ 
missioned to break the matter to Lady Macadara 
—Her behaviour 

When I look back on this ye^ir, and comjiarc 
what happened therein with the things that hud 
gone before, I am grieved to the heart, and presded 
down with an afflicted spirit. Wc had, as may be 
read, trials and tribulations in the days that were 
past, and in the rank and boisterous times of the 
smuggling there was much sin and blemish among 
us, but nothing so dark and awful as what fell out 
in the course of this unhappy year. The evil omen ' 
of daft Jenny Gaffaw, and her daughter's sacrilege, 
had soon a bloody verification. 

About the beginning of the month of March in 
this year, the war in America was kindling so fast, 
that the government was obligated to send sol- 
diers over the sea, in the hope to quell the rebellious 
temper of the plantations, and a party of a regiment 
that was quartered at Ayr was ordered to march to 
Greenock, to be there shipped off. The men wer^ 
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wild and wicked profligates, without the fear 00 
the Lord before their eyes, and some of them hsidi 
iiinvn up with light women in Ayr, who followed 
'liein on their march. This the soldiers did not 
'»ike, not wishing to be troubled with such gear in-. 
America ; so the women, when they got the lengdi 
of Kilmarnock, were ordered to retreat, and go 
home, which they all did, but one Jean Glaikit, who 
persisted in her intent to follow her jo,. Patrick 0' 
Neil, a catholic Irish Corporal. The man did} as 
he said, all in his capacity to persuade her to return,, 
but she was a contumacious limmer, and would not: 
listen to reason, so that, in passing along our toll- 
road, from less to morc^, the miserable wretches fell 
out, and fought, and the soldier put an end to her, 
with a hasty knock on the head 'with his fitelocff 
and marched on after his comrades. 

The body of the woman was, about half an hour 
after, found by the scholars of Mr. Loremore's 
school, who had got the play to see the marching, 
imdto hear the drums of the soldiers. Dreadful 
was the shout and cry throughout the parish at this, 
foul work. Some of the farmer lads followed the^ 
soldiers on horseback, and others ran to Sir Hugh, 
who was a justice of the peace, for his advice- 
Such a day as that was ! 

However, the murderer avus taken, and, with his 
arms tied behmd him with a cord, he was brought 
back to the parish, where he confessed before Sir 
Haj;vb the deed, and how it happened. He wasr,. 
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thfen-put in a cart, and being well guarded by six 
of the lads, was taken to Ayr jail. 

It was not long after this that the murderer was 
brought to trial, and, being found guilty on his own 
confession j he was sentenced to be executed, and 
hSs body to be hung in chains near the spot where 
the deed was done. I thought that all in the parish 
would have run to desperation with horror when 
the news of this came, and I wrote immediately to 
the Lord Eglesham to get this done away by the 
merciful power of the government, which he did to , 
our great solace and relief. . 

In the autumn, the young Laird Macadam, b6- 
ing Ordered with liis regiment for th6 Americas, 
got leave from thi^^ King to come and see his lady- 
mother, before hiss d^arture* • But it was not to 
eee her only,. as will presently appear. . 

Knowing how much her ladyship was averse to 
the notion he had of Kate Malcolm, he did not 
write of his coming, lest she -would send TCate out 
of the way, but came in upon them at a late hour, 
as they were wasting the precious time, as was the 
nightly wont of my lady, witVa pack of cards ; and 
so far was she from being pleased to see him, that. 
no sooner did she behold his face, but like a tap of 
taw, she kindled upon both him and Kate, and or- 
dered them out of her sight and house. The young 
folk had discretion : Kate went home to her mother, . 
aad the laird came to the Manse, and begged us to 
*ttlic him in. He then told n-^e what had happened* 

1 =•■■ 
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and tliat having bought a Captain^s commission, h^ 
was resolved to marr)'^ Kate, and hoped I would 
perform the ceremony, if her mother would con* 
sent. " As for mine," said hc^ " she will never 
agree ; but, when the thing is done, her pardon will 
net be difficult to get, for, with all her whims and 
r^.price, she is generous and affectionate." Is 
short, he so wiled and beguiled me, that I consent* 
cd to marry them, if Mrs. Malcolm was agreeable. 
^ I will not disobey my mother," said he, " by ask- 
Ir.g her consent, which I know she will refuse ; and 
therefore, the sooner it is done the better-" So we 
then stepped over to Mrs. Malcolm^s house, where 
we found that saintly woman, with Kate, and Effie, 
nnd Willie, sitting peacefully at their fire-side, pre- 
paring to read their bibles for the night. Whe* 
^vc went in, and when I saw Kate, that was so lady- 
like there, with the decent humility of her parent'9 
dwelling, I could not but think she was destined 
for a better station ; and when I looked at the Cap- 
tain, a handsome youth, I thought surely their max^ 
riage is made in Heaven ; and so I said to Mrs. 
Malcolm, who, after a time consented, and like- 
"Tvise agreed that her daughter should go with the 
Captain to America, for her faith and trust in the 
goodness of Providence was great and boundless, 
striving, as it were, to be even with its tender mer» 
cics. Accordingly, the Captain's man was sent to 
l;id the chaise wait that had taken him to the lady's, 
?»nd the marriage was sanctified by me before we 
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left Mrs. Malcolm^s. No doubt, they ought to 
have been proclaimed three several Sabbaths, but I 
satisfied the Session, at our first meeting, on ac- 
count of the necessity of the case. The young 
couple went in the chaise travelling to Glasgow, 
authorising me to break the mattter to Lady M aca* 
dam, which was a sore task, but I was spared from 
the performance. For her ladyship had come to 
herself, and thinking on her own rashness in send* 
ing away Kate and the Captain, in the way she had 
done, she was like one by herself ; all the servants 
were scattered out and abroad in quest of the lov« 
trs, and some of them seeing the chaise drive from 
Mrs. Malcolm^s door, with them in it, and me 
coming out, jealousied what had been done, and 
told their mistress outright of the marriage, which 
was to her like a clap of thunder ; insomuch, 
that she flung herself back on her settee, and was 
beating and drumming with her heels on the floor, 
like a mad woman in Bedlam, when I entered the 
room. For some time she took no notice of me, 
but continued her din ; but, by and by, she began 
to turn her eyes in fiery glances upon me, till I was 
terrified lest she would fly at me with her claws in 
her fury. At last she stopped all at once, and in a 
calm voice said, " But it cannot be helped, where are 
the vagabonds ?" — ^*' They are gone," replied I.— 
** Gone," cried she, "gone where V — ^" To Ameri- 
ca, I suppose,", was my answer ; upon which she 
again threw herself back in the settee, and began 
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again to drum and beat with her feet as before; 
But not to dwell on small particularities, let it suf- 
fice to say, that she sent her coachman on one of 
iTer coach horses, which being old and stiflF, did not 
overtake the fugitives till they were in their bed at 
Kilmarnock, where they stepped that tiight j but 
when they came back to the lady's in the morn- 
ing, she was as cagey and meiklc taken up with 
them, as if they had gotten her full consent and pri« 
vilege to many from the first. Thus was th efirst 
of Mrs. Malcolm's children well and creditably 
settled. I have only now to conclude with obsen^- 
iug, that my son Gilbert was seized with the small- 
pox, about tlic beginning of December, and was 
blinded by them for seventeen days ; for the inoc- 
ulation was not in practice yet among us, saving 
only in the genteel families, that went into Edin-- 
btirgh for the education of their children, wherie it- 
Tvas. performed by the facuity there 
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Captain 3Iacadam provides a house and an annuity for 

old Mrs. Malcolmr—'Miss Betty Wadrife brings 

from Edinburgh a nexv-fashioned silk mantle^ but 

refuses to give the pattern to old Lady Macadam 

"^Her revenge. 

The regular course of nature is calm and order- 
ly, and tempests and troubles are but lapses from 
th? accustomed, sobriety with which Providence» 
works out the destined end of all things. From 
T^ule till Pace-Monday there had been a gradual 
Bubsidance of our personal and parochial tribula- 
tions, and the spring, which, though late, set in 
bright and beautiful, was accompanied with the 
spirit of contentment, so that, excepting the great 
concern that we all began to take in the American 
ricbellion, especially on account of Charles Mal- 
colm that was :n the man of war, and of Captain 
Macadam that had married Kate, we had through- 
out the better half of the year but little molestation 
ef any sort. I should, however, note the upshot 
of the marriage. 

By some cause that I do not recoUet, if I ever 
h^ard it properly told, the regiment wherein, the. 
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Captain had bought his commission was not sent 
to the plantations, but only over to Ireland, by 
which the Captain and lady were allowed to pro- 
long their stay in tlie parish with his mother, and 
he coming of age while he was among .us, in mak- 
ing a settlement on his wife, bought the house at the 
braehead, which was tlien just built by Thomas 
Shivers the mason, and he gave that house, with a 
judicious income, to Mrs. Malcolm, telling her that 
it was not becoming, he having it in his power to 
do the contrarj", that she should any longer be 
dependent on her own industry. For this the 
young man got a name like a sweet odour in all the 
countiy side ; but that whimsical and prelatic lady 
his modier, just v/ent out of all bounds, and play- 
ed such pranks, for an old woman, that cannot be 
told. To her daughter-in-law, however, she was 
wonderful kind ; and in fitting her out for going 
with the Captain to Dublin, it was extraordinary 
to hear what a paraphamalia she provided her 
with. But who could have thought that in this 
kindness a sore trial was brewing for me ! 

It happened that Miss Betty Wadrife, the daugh* 
tcr of an heritor, had been on a visit to some of 
her friends in Edinburgh ; and, being at Edin- ' 
burgh, she came out with a fine mantle, decked and 
adorned with many a ribbon-knot, such jis had 
never been seen in the parish. The Lady Maca- 
dam, hearing of this grand mantle, sent to beg Miss 
Betty to lend it to her, to make a copy for young 
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rs. Macadam. But Miss Betty was so vogie 
th her gay mantle, that she sent back word^ it 
uld be making it o'er common ; which so net- 
1 the old courtly lady, that she vowed revenge, 
1 said that the mantle would not be long seen on 
tss Betty. Nobody knew the meaning of her 
irds ; but she sent privately for Miss Sabrina, 
5 schoolmistress, who was ay proud of being in- 
ed to my lady's, where she went on the Sabbath 
jht to drink tea, and read Thompson's Seasons 
1 Harvey's Meditations for her ladyship's recrca- 
n. Between the two a secret plot was Isdd 
unst Miss Betty and her Edinburgh mantle ; 
i Miss Sabrina, in a very treacherous manner, 
• the which I afterwards chided her severely, went 
Miss Betty, and got a sight of the mantle, and 
w it was made, and all about it, until she was. in 
opacity to make another like it ; by which my la- 
and her, from old silk and satin negligees which 
r ladyship had worn at the French court, made 
two mantles of the self-same fashion as Miss 
:tty's, and, if possible, more sumptuously gar- 
jhed, but in a flagrant fool way. On the Sunday 
miing after, her ladyship sent for Jenny Gaffaw, 
d her daft daughter Meg, and shewed them the 
mtles,and said she would give them half-a-crown 
they would go with them to the kirk, and take 
eir place in the bench beside the elders, and, 
«r worship, walk home before Miss Betty Wad- 
e* The two poor natural things were just trans- 
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ported with the sight of such bravery, and needed 
no other bribe ; so, over their bits of ragged duds, 
t*hey put on their pageantry, and walked aMray to ^ 
the kirk like peacocks, and todk their place on the 
"bench, to the great diversion of the whole congre> 
gation. 

I had no suspicion of this, and had prepared an 
affecting discourse about the horrors of war, in 
Avhich I touched, with a tender hand, on the trou- 
bles that threatened f.T.inHies and kindred in Ameri- 
.ca ; but all the time I v/as prcachingvdoing my best, 
and expatiating till the tears cainc into my eyes, 1 
could not divine what was the cause of the inat- 
tention of my people. But the tw^o vain haverels 
were on the bench under me, and 1 could not sec 
them ; where they sat, spreading their feathers ani 
picking their wings, stroking down and setting 
right their finery, with such an air as no living so\fl 
?could see and widistand ; while every eye in the 
kirk was now on tliera, and now at Miss Betly i 
Wadrife, who was in a worse situation {han if she '. 
had been on a stool of repentance. 1 

Greatly .grieved wiih the little heed that was i 
paid to my discourse, I left the pulpit with a heavy | 
heart ; but when I ^ame out into ihe kirk-}rardi ' 
and saw the two anties linVing like ladies, and aye 
keeping in the way brfore Miss Betty, and looking ; 
back and around in their pride and admiration, wiA 
high heads and a wonderful pomp, I was really 
oyerconve, aiid CQuld not .keep my gravity, bnt 
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laughed loud out among the graves, and in ihc 
face of all my people, who, seeing how I was van- 
quished in that unguarded moment by the enemy, 
made a imiversal and most unrevcrent breach of all 
decorum, at which Miss Betty, who had been the 
cause of all, ran into the first open door, and almost 
fainted away with mortification. 

This affair was regarded by the elders as a sin- 
ful trespass on the orderlyness that was needful in 
the Lord's house, and they called on me at the 
Manse that night, and said it would be a gull* 
ty connivance, if I did not rebuke and admonish 
Lady Macadam of the evil of her way ; for they 
had questioned daft Jenny, and had got at the bot- 
tom of the whole plot and mibcliief. But I, who 
knew her ladyship's light way, would fain have had 
the elders to overlook it, rather than expose myself 
to her tantrums ; but they considered the thing as a 
great scandal, so I was obligated to conform to their 
wishes. I might, however, have as well stayed at 
home, for her ladyship was in one of her jocose hu- 
mors when I went to speak to her on the subject : 
and it was so far from my power to make a proier 
impression on her of the enormity that had been 
committed, that she made mc laugh, in spite of my 
reason, at the fantastical drollery of her malicious 
prank on Miss Bettty Wadrife. 

It, however, did not end here ; for tlie Session, 

Inowing that it was profitless to speak to the daft. 

mother and daughter, who had been the instru- 
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ments, gave orders to Willy Howking, the b«thera], 
not to let them again so far into the kirk, and Wil- 
)ey having scarcely more sense than them both, 
thought proper to keep them out next Sunday 
altogether. They twa said nothing at the time, 
kilt the adversary was busy with them ; for, on the 
Wednesday following, there being a meetting of 
fhe Synod at A}t, to my utter amazement, the mo- 
dier and daughter made their appearance there in 
all their finery, and rsdsed a complaint against me 
and the Session, for debarring them from church 
privileges. No stage play could have produced 
such an effect ; I was perfectly dumb-foundered, 
and every member of the Synod might have beei 
tied with a straw, they were so overcome with thii 
new device of that endless woman, when bent oi 
provocation — ^the Lady Macadam ; in whom die 
paying was verified, that old folk are twice bairn8| 
for in such plays, pranks, and projects, she was a» 
playrife as a very lassie at her sampler, and this is 
but a swatch to what lengths she would go. The 
oomplaint was dismissed, by which the Sessioa 
smd me were assoilzied ^ but I'll never forget till 
the day of my death, wl>at I suffered on thatoccSf 
/ioii, to be so put to the wall by two bom idiotft 
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A recmitinff party comes to IrvtUe — Thomas Wtlsou 
and some others enlist — Charles MalcolnCs return. 

It belongs to the chroniclers of the realm, X» 
describe the damage and detriment which fell on 
die power and prosperity of the kingdom, by reason 
* of the rebellion that was fired into open war against 
the name and authority of the King in the plantations 
^of America ; for my task is to describe what hap- 
pened wthin the narrow bound of the pasturage of 
Ae Lord's flock, of which, in his bounty and mer- 
cy, he made me the humble, willing, but, alas ! die 
weak and ineffectual shepherd. 

About the month of February, a recruiting par* 
tjr came to our neigbor town of Irville, to beat up 
for men to be soldiers against the rebels ; and thu^ 
die battle was brought, as it were, to our gates, for 
the viery first man that took on with them was one 
Thomas Wilson, a cotter in our clachan, who, up 
to that time, had been a decent and creditable char- 
acter. He was at first a farmer lad, but had fore- 
gathered with a doited tawpy, whom he married^ 
and had offspring three or four. For some time 
h was noticed, that he had a down and thought*^ 
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fill look, that his deeding was growing bare, tnd 
that his wife kept an untrig house, which, it was 
feared by many, was the cause of Thomas going 
oVr often to the change-house ; he was, in shorti 
during the greater part of the winter, evidently a 
man foregone in the pleasures of this world, which 
made ull that knew him compassionate his situ- 
ation. 

No doubt, it was his household ills that burden- 
ed him past bearing, and made him go into Irville, 
when he heard of tho recruiting, and take on to be 
a soldier. Such a wally wallying as the news, of 
this caused at every door ; for the red-coats, from 
the j)cr scenting days, when the black-cuffs rampag- 
ed through the country, soldiers that fought for 
hire, were held in dread and as a horror among us, 
imd terrible were the stories that were told of their 
cruelty and sinfulness ; indeed, there had not been 
wanting in our dme a sample of what they were, 
as witness the murder of Jean Glaikit by Patrick 
O'Neal, the Irish corporal, anent which I have 
treated at large in the memorables of the year 
1774. 

A meeting of the Session was forthwith held ) 
for here was Thomas Wilson's wife and all hit 
weans, an awful cess, thrown upon the parish ; and 
it was settled outright among us, that Mr. Docken^ 
who was tlien an elder, but is since dead, a worthy 
man, with a soft tongue and a pleasing manner,. 
should go to Irville, and get Thomas, if possible^ 
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'I released from the recnuters. But it was all in 
it Tain, the seijeant would not listen to him, for 
J Thomas was a strapping lad ; nor would the poor 
infatuated man agree himself to go back, but cur* 
Bed like a cadger, and swore that if he staid any Ion* 
ger among his plauges, he would commit some rash 
act ; so we were saddled with his family, which 
vas the first taste and preeing of what war is when 
it comes into our hearths, and among the bread-^ 
winners. 

The evil, however, did not stop here. Thomas, 

when he was dressed out in the king's clothes, 

<^anie over to see his bsums, and take a farewell of 

nis friends, andlie looked so gallant, that the very 

^ext market-day, another lad of the parish listed 

^ith him ; but he was a ramplor, roving sort of a 

^^•eature, and, upon the whole, it was thought 

*i« did well for the parish when he went to serve 

"^Irie King^. 

The listing was a catching distemper. Before 
"Qie summer was over, other three of the farming 
I'ads went off with the drum, and there was a wail- 
ing in the parish, which made me preach a touch- 
ing discourse. I likened the parish to a widow 
Woman with a small family, sitting in her cottage 
by the fire.-side, herself spinning with an eydent 
wheel, ettling her best to get them a bit and a brat, 
and the poor weans all csaity about the heart-stane 
—die little ones at tlicir playocks, and die elder at 
their tasks— the cailans working with hooks and 
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Knes to catch them a meal of fish in the mornibg— » 
and the lassies working stockings to sell at the next 
Maiymas fair.— And then I likened war to aca» 
lamity coming upon them— the callans drowned 
at their fishing— the lassies led to a misdoing— 
and the feckless wee bairns laid on the bed of sick- 
ness^ and their poor forlorn mother sitting by her- 
self at the embers of a cauldrife fire ; her tow doae^ 
and no a bodk to buy more ; dropping a silmt and 
salt tear for her babies, and thinking of days that 
war gone, and, like Rachel weeping for her cluk 
dren, she would not be comforted. With ^s I 
concUided, for my own heart filled full with die 
thought, and there was a deep sob in the church, 
verily it was Rachel weeping for her children* 

In the latter end of the year, the man cf war, 
with Charka Malcolm in her, casne to the Bank at 
Greepock, to press men as it was thought, and 
Chaiies got leave from his captain to come and set 
his mother ; and he brought with him Mr. How^ 
ard, another midshipman, the son of a great Par^ 
liament man in London, which, as we had tasted 
the sorrow, gave us some insight into the pompi 
of wao*^ Charles was now grown up into a fine 
young man, rattling, light-hearted, and just a coi^. 
c^ial of gladness, and his companion w^ every bit 
like him^ They were dressed, in their fine gold*^ 
laced garbs, tod nobody knew Charles when ha 
came to the clachan, but all wondered, for they 
i^ere on horseback, and tode to the house where hSm 
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aother lived, when he went away, but which was 
dien occupied bjr Miss Sabrina and her school. 
Miss Sabrina had never seen Charles, but she had 
heard of him, and when he inquired for his mother, 
she guessed who he was, and shewed him the way 
to ihe new house diat die Captain had bought for 
ber. 

Miss Sabrina, who was a little overly prejinct 
at times, behaved herself on this occasion with a 
true spirit, and gave her lassies the play immediate* 
ly,. so that the news of Charles's return was spread 
l>y them^ like wild-fire, and there was a wonderful 
joy in the whole town. When Charles had seen his 
another, and his sister Effie, with that douce and 
' "Well-mannered lad William, his brother, for of 
idieir meeting I cannot speak, not being present, 
3ie then came with bis friend to see me at the 
'Manse, and was most jocose with me, and in a 
way of great pleasance, got Mrs. Balwhidder to ask^ 
Ins friend to sleep at the Manse. In short. We had 
jtist a ploy the whole two days they staid with us, 
and I got leave from Lord £glesham*s> steward to. 
let them shoot on my lord^s bnd, and I believe 
every laddie wean in the parish attended them to 
die field. As for old Lady Macadam, Charles be- 
ing, as she said, a near relation, and she having 
fikewise some knowledge of his comrade's family, 
she was just in her element with them, though 
they were but youths, for she was a woman natur-* 
dly of asfantastical,^ and,, as I have narrated,, g^ven 
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to comical devices and pranks to a deg^ree. She- 
made for them a ball, to which she invited all the 
bonniest lasses, far and near, in the parish, and was 
out of the body with mirth, and had a fiddler from 
In'ille ; and it was thought by those that were 
there, that had she not been crippled with the 
rheumatics, she would have danced herself. But I 
was concerned to hear both Charles and his friend, 
like hungry hawks, rejoicing at the prospect of the- 
war, hoping thereby, as soon as their midship term^ 
was out, to be made lieutenants ; saving this, there 
was no allay in the happiness they brought withf 
them to the parish, and it was a delight to see how- 
auld and young of all degrees made of Charles, for 
we were proud of him, and none more than myself, 
though he began to take liberties with me, calling 
me old governor ; it was however, in a warm-heart- 
ed manner, only I did not like it when any of the 
elders heard. As for his mother, she deported 
herself like a saint on the occasion. There was a 
temperance in the pleasure of her heart, and in her 
thanfulness, that is past the compass of words to. 
describe. Even Lady Macadam, who never 
could think a serious thought all her days, said. 
in her wild way, that the gods had bestowed more 
care in the making of Mrs. Malcolm's temper^ than 
on the bodies and souls of all the saints in th^ ca- 
lender. On the Sunday the strangers attended di- 
vine worship, and I preached to them a sermon 
purposely for them, and enlarged at gi"eat lengtk 
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and fullness on how David overcame Goliali ; and 
they both told me they never heard such a good 
discourse, but I do not think they were great judg- 
es of preachings. How, indeed could Mr. How- 
ard know any thing of sound doctrine, being cdu- 
<:ated as he told me, at Eton school, a prelatic es- 
tablishment. Nevertheless, he was a fme lad, and 
though a litde given to frolic and diverson, he had 
a principle of integrity'', that afterwards kithed into 
much virtue ; for during this visit, he took a notion 
of Effie Malcolm, and the lassie of him, then a 
sprightly and blooming creature, fair to look up- 
on, and blithe to see ; and he kept up a correspon- 
dence with her till the war was over, when, being a 
captain of a frigate, he came down among us, and 
they were married by me, as shall be related in ite 
proper place. 
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Old Widow Mirkland — Bloody accounts of the ivof 
*-^He gets a newspaper — Great Jlood. 

Tins may well be called the year of the heavy 
heart, for we had sad tidings of the lads that went 
away as soldiers to America. First, there was a bo* 
ding in the minds of all their friends that they werft 
never to see them more, sind their sadness, like a 
mist spreading from the waters and covering die 
fields, darkened the spirit of the neighbors. Se- 
condly, a sound was bruited about, that the King's 
forces would have a hot and sore struggle before 
the rebels were put down, if they ever were put down. 
Then camethe cruel truth of all the poor lads' friends 
had feared ; but it is fit and proper that I should 
relate at length, under their several heads, the 
sorrows and afflictions as they came to pass. 

One evening as I was taking my walk alone, 
meditating my discourse for the next Sabbath— it 
was shortly after Candlemas — it wa^ a fine clear 
pretty evening, just as the sun was setting. Tak« 
ing my walk alone, and thinking of the dreadful* 
ness of Almighty Power, and how that if it was not 
tnmpered and restrained by infinite goodnesS| ami. 
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ivisdom, and mercy, the miserable simier man, and 
all things that Uve, would be in a woful state, I 
drew near the beild where oldnvidow Mirkland liv- 
ed by herself, who was grandmother to Jock Hem- 
py, the rampler lad that was the second who took 
on for a soldier. I did not mind of this at the time, 
but passing the house, I heard the croon, as it were, 
of a laden soul, busy with the Lord, and, not' to 
disturb the holy workings of grace, I paused, and 
listened. It was old Mizy Mirkland herself, sit- 
ting at the gable of the house, looking at the sum 
setting in all his glor)' behind the Arran hills ; but 
she was not praying — -pnly moaning to herself,-— 
an oozing out, as it might be called, of the spirit 
from her heart, then grievously oppressed with sor- 
row, and heavy bodements of grey-hairs and pover- 
ty-—*' Yonder it slips awa'," she was saying, " and 
my poor bairn, that's o'er the seas in America, \% 
maybe looking on its bright face, thinking of his 
hame, and £ublins of me, that did my best to breed 
him up in the fear of the Lord ; but I couldna war- 
•Ic, wi' what was ordained. Ay, Jock ! as ye look 
at the sun gaun down, as many a time, when yc 
were a wee innocent laddi? at my knee here, I hac 
bade yc look at him as a type of your Maker, 
you will hae a sore heart ; for ye hae l^ft ip^ i^ my 
need) when ye should hae been near at hand to help 
mc, for the hard labor and industry with which I 
brought you up. But its the Lord's will, — ^blessed 
bp the name of the Lord, that makes us to thole 
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the tribulations of this world, and \vi\\ reward us, 
through the mediation of Jesus, hereafter." She 
wept bitterly as she said this, for her heart was tri- 
ed, but the blcsfiinjjs of a religious contentment was 
shed upon her ; and I stepped up to her, and ask- 
ed about her concerns, for, saving as a parishioner, 
and a decent old woman, I knew little of her. 
Brief was her story, but it was one of misfortune. — 
" But I will not complain," she said, " of the mea- 
sure that has been meted unto me. I v/as left my- 
self an orphan ; when I grew up, and was married 
to my gudemam, I had knov*'n but scant and want 
Ourdavs of felicitv were fc\r, and he was ta^enawa' 
from mc shortly after my ?flar)' was bom — a wsul- 
ing baby, and a widow's heart, was a' he left me. 
I nursed her with my salt tears, and bred her in 
straits, but the favor of God was with us, and she 
grew up to womanhood, as lovely as the rose, and 
as blameless as the lillv. In her time she was mar- 

m 

ried to a farming lad ; there never was a brawer 
pair in the kirk, than on that day when they gacd 
there first as man and wife. My heart was proud, 
and it pleased the Lord to chastize my pride — to 
nip my happiness even in the bud. The very mext 
day he got his arm crushed. It never got well 
again, and he fell into a decay, and died in die 
winter, leaving my Rlarj' far on in the road to be t 
mother, 

" WTien her time drew near, we both happened 
to be working in the yard. She was delving to 



int potatoes, and I told her it would do her hurt, 
t she was eager to provide something, as she 
d, for what might happen. O, it was an . ill* 
lened word^ The same night her trouble came 
, and before the morning she was a cauld corpse, 
d another wee wee fatherless baby was greeting 
my bosom — It was him that's noe awa' in Ameri- 
He grew up to be a fine bairn, with a warm 
art, but a light head, and, wanting the rein of a 
her's powaer upon him, was no sae douce as I 
uld have wished ; but he was no man's foe save 
J own. I thought and hoped as he grew to years 
discretion, he would have sobered, and been a 
Qsolation to my old age ; but he is gone, and lie 
11 never come back — disappointment is my por- 
m in this world, and I have no hope ; while I can 
>j I will seek no help, but threescore and fifteen 
n do little, and a small ail is a great evil to an 
;ed woman, who has but the distaff for her bread- 
inner-" 

I did all that I could to bid her be of good cheer^ 
It the comfort of a hopeful spirit was dead within 
tr ; and she told me, that by many tokens she 
as assured, her bairn was already slain-*-" Thrice,'* 
id she, " I have seen his ^Taith — ^The first time 
i was in tlie pride of his young manhood, the 
:xt he was pale and wan, with a bloody and a 
^hy wound in his side, and the third time therd 
IS a smoke, and when it cleared away, I saw hira 
a grave^ with neither winding-sheet nor cofSik*' 
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The tale of this pious and resigned spirit dwelt 
in my ear, and when I wen( home, Mrs. Balwhid- 
der thought that I had met with an overcome, 
and Aras very imcasy ; so she got the tea soon ready 
-to make mc better, but scarcely had we 'tasted the 
first cup when a loud lamentation washeacd in the 
kitchen. This was from that tawpy the wife of 
Thomas Wilson, with her three weans. They had 
been seeking tlieir meat among the farmer houses, 
and, in coming home, forgathered on the road with 
ihc Glasgow carrier, who told them, that news had 
come in the London Gazette, of a battle, in which 
die regiment that Thomas was listed in was engag- 
ed, and suffered loss both in rank and .fi^c ; Jiohc 
doubting that their head was in the number of Ae 
'slain, the whole family grat aloud, and came toffac 
Manse, bewailing him as no more ; and it after- 
wards turned out to be the case, making it plain to 
me that there i:> a farseeing discernment in the spi- 
rit, that reaches beyond the scope of Our incamate 
senses. 

But the weight of the war did not end with these 
afflictions ; for, instead of the soiTow that the listing 
caused, and the anxiet}'' aftcT, and the grief of die 
bloody tidings, operating as wholesome admoni- 
tion to our young men, the natural perversk}' of 
the human heart was more and more manifested. 
A wonderful interest was raised among us all to 
h^T-r of what was going on in the world, insomuch, 
that Ji myselt was no longer contented with the rcr 
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Eitidii of. the news of the month in the Scots Maga- 
zine, but joined with my father-in-law, Mr. Kib- 
bock, to get a newspaper twice a- week from £ din- 
burg. As for Lady Macadam, who being natural- 
ly an impatient woman, she had one sent to her 
three times a^-week from London, so that we had 
something fresh five times every week ; and the 
old papers" were lent out to the families who had 
friends in the wars; This was done on my sug- 
gestion, hoping that it would make all content witli 
their peaceable lot, but dominion for a time had 
been given to the power of contrariness, and i^had 
qtiite an opposite effect. It begot a curiosity, eg- 
ging on to enterprise, and gi'catly to my sorrow, 
Aree of the brawest-lads in the parish, or any pa- 
rish, all in one day took on with a party of the Scots 
GreyTSthat were then lying irt Ayr; and nothing 
would satisfy the callans at Mr. Loremore's school, 
but, instead of their innocent plays with girs and 
shintys, and sicklike, they must go ranking like sol- 
diers, and fight sham-fights in bodies. In short, 
things grew to a perfect hostilit)', for a swarm of 
weans came out from tlie schools of Ir^dlle on a 
Saturday afternoon, and, forgathering with ours, 
they had a battle with stones on the toll-road, such 
as was dreadful to hear of, for many a one got a 
mark that day he will take to the grave with him. 

It was not, however, by accidents of the field 
only, that we were afflicted ; those of the flood, too, 
were sent likewise against us. In the mondi of 
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October, ivhen the com was yet in the hQlms, ant 
on the cold land by the river side, the water of J> 
Yille swelled to a great speat, from bank to bnM, 
sweeping all before it, and roaring, in its mig^ti ' 
ITke an agent of divine displeasure^ sent forth to pun- 
ish the inhabitants of the earth. The loss of the vic- 
tual was a thing reparable^ and* those that suffered 
did not greatly complain ; for, in other respects their 
harvest had been plenteous ; but the river, in iti 
fury, not content with overflowing the lands, bun$ 
through the sandy hills with a raging force, and^a 
riving asunder of the solid ground, as when the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up. All ia 
the parish was a-foot, and on the hills, some weep* 
ing and wringing their- hands, not knowing what 
would happen, when they beheld the landmarks of 
the waters deserted, and the river breaking away 
through the country, like the war-horse set loose in 
bis pasture, and glorying in his might. Bythi^ , 
change in the way and channel of the river, all the 
mills in our parish were left more than half a mile 
from dam or lade ; and the farmers, through the whole 
winter, till the new mills were built, had to travel 
through a heavy road with their victual^ which wafl 
a great grievance, and added not a little to the 
afflictions of this unhappy year^ which to me were 
not without a particularity, by the death of a full 
cousin'of Mrs. Balwhidder, my first wife ; she was 
grievously burnt by looting over a candle. Her 
^utch,. which was of the high structure then in 
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^, took fire, and being fastened with corking 
18 to a great toupee, it could not be got ofF until 
i had sustained a deadly injury, of which, after 
gpering long, she was kindly eased by her reino* 

from trouble. This sore accident was to me a 
tter of deep concern and cogitation ; but as it 
^lened' in' TarbottOft, and no in our parish, I 
re only alluded to it to shew, that when my peo- 

were chastised by the hand of Providence, their 
tor was not spared^ but bad a^drop from the* 
lie vialv 
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R^tval of the smuggling trade — Betty and Janet' 
Pawktiy and Robin Bicker^ an exciseman^ cmne 
to the parish — Their doingS'^Robtn is succeeded 
byi, Mungo Argijk — JLord Eglesham assists Wtk' • 
Ham Malcolm, 

This year was as the shadow of the by-gane; 
there was less actual suffering, but what we came 
through cast a gloom among us, and we did not get- 
up our spirits till the spring was far advanced ; die^ 
com was in the ear, and the sun far towards Mid- 
summer height, before there was any regular shew*- 
of gladness in the parish. 

It was clear to me that the wars were not to be . 
soon over, for I noticed, in the course of this year^. 
that there was a greater christeniiig of lad baimSf . 
than had ever been in any year during my incum*^ 
bency ; and grave and wise persons, observant ot'. 
the signs of the tiin£;s, said, that it had been long. 
held as a sure prognostication of war, when the •, 
births of male children outiQ^umbered that of fer 
i^ales. 

Our chief misfortune in this year, was a revival- 
of. that wicked mother of many missobiefa,. di9. 
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smuggling trade, which concerned me gready ; but 
it was not allowed to it to make any thing like a 
permanent stay among us, though in some of the 
neighboring parishes, its ravages, both in morals 
and property, was very distressing, and many a 
mailing was sold to pay for the triumphs of the cut- 
ters and gau|jers ; for the government by this time 
was grown -^tffltB c&g^r, and the war caused the 
King's ships to be out and about, which increased 
the trouble of the smugglers, whose wits in their 
turn were thereby much sharpened. 

After Mrs. Malcolm, by the setdement aijpa{i^ 
tain Macadam, had ^ven up her dealing, two midd^ 
en-women, that wer« sisters, Betty and Janet Paw- 
kie, came in among- us from Ayr, where di^ had 
/iriends in league with some of the laigh land folk^ 
that carried on the contraband with the Isle of Man, 
which was the very eye of the sumggling. They 
took up the tea-selling, which Mrs. Malcolm had 
dropped, and did business ona larger scal^, having 
a general huxtry, with parliament-cakes, and can- 
dles, and pincushions, as well as other groceries^ in 
their ¥rindow. Whether they had any contraband 
dealings, or were only back-bitten, I- cannot take 
upon me to say, butit was jealoused in the parish, 
that the meal in the sacks, that came to their door at 
. night, and was sent to the Glasgow market in the 
morning, was not made of com. They were how*» 
ever, decent women, both sedate and orderly ; thfc 
eUesty.^etty Pawkie, was of a manly stature, and 
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had a long beard, which made her have a coarse 
look, but she was, nevertheless, a worthy, well«-do- 
hig creature, and, at her death, slie left ten pounds 
to the poor of the parish, as may be seen in the mor* 
tification board, that the Session put up in the kirk 
as a testification and an example. 

Shortly after the revival of the smuggling, an 
exciseman was put among us, and4l|jv€rst was Ro> 
bin Bicker, a very civil lad, that had been a fiuiK 
kie with Sir Hugh Montgomerie, when he was a 
resident in Edinburgh, before the old Sir Hugh's 
death. He was a queer fellow, and had a coothy 
way of getting in about folk; the which was very 
serviceable to him in his vocation ; nor was he 
overly gleg, but when a jpb was ill done, and he was 
obliged to notice it, he would often break out oiv 
the smugglers for being so stupid, so that for an 
exciseman he was wonderful well liked, and did' 
not object to a waught of brandy at a time, when 
the auld wives ca'd it well-water. It happened, 
however, that some unncighborly person sent him 
notice of a decking of tea chests, or brandy kegpi, at 
which both Jenny and Betty Pawkie were the how^ 
dies. Robin could not but thierefore enter their 
house ; however, before going in, he jijst criod at 
the door to somebody on the road, so as to let twa 
industrious lassies hear he was at hai^d. They 
were not slack in closing the trance-door, and put- 
ting stoups and stools behind it^ so as to cause 
trouble, and give time before any. body could giet 
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*>• They then emptied the'^r chaiF-bed, and filled 
Aetikeing with tea, and Betty went in on the top, 
^vering herself with the blanket, and gmninglike^ 
a woman in labor. It was thought that Robin Bick- 
er himself would not have been overly particular ia 
dearchihg the house, considering there was a wo^ 
nan seemingly in'the dead thraws ; but a somer, an 
incomer from the east country, and that hung about 
Ae change-house as a divor hostler, that would radi* 
er gang a day's journey in the dark than turn a 
spade in day-light, came to him as he stood at die 
door, and went in with him to see the sport. Rob^ 
in, for some reason, could not bid him go away, and 
both Betty and Janet were sure he was in the plot 
against them ; indeed, it was always thought that 
he was ah informer, and no doubt he was some* 
thin^ not canny, for he had a down look. 

It was sometime before the dbor-way was dear* 
ed of the stoups and stools, and Janet was in great 
concern, and flustered, as* she^said, ft)r her poor sis* 
ter, who was taken with abeart-cholic. " I'm sor* 
ry for her," said Robin, *' but I'U be as quiet as 
possible ;" and so he searched all* the house, but 
found nothing, at the which his companion, the di- 
ver east-country hosder, swore an oath Aat could 
not be misunderstood, so, without more ado, but 
as all diought against the grain, Robin went up 
to sympaAize widi Betty in the bed, whose groans 
were loud and vehement. " Let me feel your pulse,"^ 
iiaid. Robin,, and h% looted down as she put forth. 
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her arm from aneath the clothes, and laying hii 
hand on the bed, cried, ** Hey ! what*s this ? this 
18 a costly filling." Upon vrhich Betty jumped 
up quite recovered, and Janet fell to the wauling 
and railing, while the hostler from the east coimtry 
took the bed of tea on his back, to carry it to the 
change-house, till a cart was gotten to take into the 
custom*house at Irville. 

- Betty Pawkie being thus suddenly cured, and 
grudging the loss of property, took a knife in her 
hand, and as the divor was crossing the bum at the 
stepping-stones, that lead to the back of the change- 
house, she ran after him, and ripped up the tiking, 
and sent all the tea floating on the bum, which was 
thought a brave action of Bett\', and the story not 
a little helped to lighten our melancholy medita-* 
tions. 

Robin Bicker was soon after this affair removed 
to another district, and we got in his place Mungo 
Argyle,who was as proud as a provost, being come 
of Highland parentage. Black was the hour he 
came among my people, for he was needy and greedy, 
and rode on the top of his commission. Of all the- 
manifold ills in the train of smuggling, surely the 
excisemen are the worst, and the setting of the 
rabiator over us was -a severe judgment for our 
sins. But he suffered for't, and peace be witfi him 
in the grave, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling. 

Willie Malcolm, the youngest son of his motherv 
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had by this time learnt all that Mr. Loremore, the 
schoolmaster, could teach, and, as it was evidenced 
to every body^by his mild manners and saintliness of 
demeanor, that he was a chosen vessel, his mother 
lonc^d to fulfil his own wish, which was doubtless 
the natural waking of the act of grace that had been 
shed upon him ; but she had not the wherewithal to 
send him to the college of Glasgow, where he was 
desirous to study, and her just pride would not al- 
low her to cess his brother-in-law, the Captain Mac- 
adam, whom I should now mention, was raised, in 
the end of this year, as we read in the newspapers^ 
to be a Major. I thought her in this somewhat un- 
reasonable, for she would not be persuaded to let 
me write to the Captain ; but when I reflected on 
the good that Willie Malcolm might in time do 
as a preacher, I said nothing more to her, but indit- 
ed a letter to the Lord Eglesgham, setting forth the 
lad^s parts, telling him who 'he was, and all about 
his mother's scruples ; and, by the retour of the 
post from London, his lordship sent me an order 
^on his steward, to pay me twenty pounds towards 
;!eqvi]pj)ing my protegee, as he called Willie, 
-with .9. promise to pay for bis education, which >vas 
-such a gre^it thing for his lordbhip to do ofF-hand 
on my recommendation, that it won him much af- 
fection throughout the country side ; and folk be- 
gan to wonder, rehearsing the great things, as was 
ijaid, that I had gotten my lord at different times, and 
tQp divers occasions, to do, which had avast of influr 
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cnce among my brethren of the presbyter}", 
they grew into a state of greater cordiality 
mc, looking on me as a man having authoi 
but I was none thereat lifted up, for not being 
cd with the power of kirk-fiUing eloquence, I 
but little sought for at sacraments and fasts, 
solemn days, w^hich was doubtless well orda 
for I had no motive to seek fame in foreign pu 
but was left to walk in the paths of simplicity ^ 
in my own parish. To eschew evil myself, ai 
teach others to do the same, I thought the mair 
ties of the pastoral office, and with a sincere i 
endeavored what in me lay to perform them 
meekness, sobriety, and a spirit wakeful to th« 
roads of sin and Satan« But O the sordidne 
human nature ! — ^The kindness of the I^ord E 
baip's own disposition, was ascribed to my influ 
and many a dry answer I wa3 obliged to give t 
plicants that would have me trouble his loixlsh 
if I had a claim on him. In the ensuing )'ear, th 
tion of my cordiality with him came to a great 1 
and brought about an event, that could not 
been fortbought by me as a thing within the 
"tpass of possibility to bring to pass. 
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He goes to Edinburgh to attend the General Assent^ 
bly-'^Preaches before the Commissioner. 

I WAS named in this year for the General As- 
tembly, and Mrs. Balwhidder, by her continual 
thrift, having made our purse able to stand a shake 
against the wind, we resolved to go into Edinburgh 
in a creditable manner. Accordingly, in conjunct 
with Mrs. Dalrymple, the lady of a Major of that 
name, we hired the Irville chaise, and we put up in 
Glasgow at the Black Boy, where they staid all 
night. Next morning, by seven o'clock, we got 
into the fly coach for the capital of Scotland, which 
we reached after a heavy journey, about the same 
hour in the evening, and put up at the public where 
It stopped, till the next day ; for really both me 
and Mrs, Balwhidder were worn out with the un- 
dertaking, and found a cup of tea a vast refresh* 
ment. 

Betimes, in the morning, having taken our break* 

fast, we got a caddy to guide^us and our wallise to 

Widow M'Vicar's, at the head of die Covenanter's 

Close. She was a relation to my first wife, Betty 

X^anshaw, my own full cousin that was, and we had 
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advised her, by course of post, of our coming, and 
Intendment to lodge with her, as uncos and stran- 
gers. But Mrs. M^Vicar kept a cloth shop, and 
sold plaidings and flannels, besides Yorkshire su- 
perfines, and was used to the sudden incoming of 
atrangers, especially ^ isitants, both from the West 
and the North Highlands, and was withal a gawsy 
fur thy. woman, taking great pleasure in hospitality, 
and every sort of kindliness and discretion. She 
would not allow of such a thing as our being lodg^ 
ers in her house, but was so cagey to see ub, and 
to have it in her power to be civil to a minister, as 
jihe was pleased to say, of such repute, that nodiing 
less would content her, but that we must live upon 
her, and partake of all the best that could be got- 
ten for us vrithin the walls of *' the gude town." 

When we found ourselves so comfortaUe, Mrs. 
B^lwhidder and me waited on my patron^s family, 
that was, the young ladies, and the laird, who had 
been my pupil, but was now an advocate high in 
the law. They likewise were kind also. In short, 
every body in Edinburgh were in a manner weari- 
jsome kind, and we could scarcely find time to see 
the Castle and the palace of Holyrood-house, and 
that more sanctified place, where that Maccabeu8t)f 
the Kirk of Scotland, John Knox, was wont to 
live. 

Upon my introduction to his Grace the Commis- 
sioner, I was delighted and surprized to find the 
Lord ]£gles}iam at the leeve, and his lordship was 
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SO glad on seeing me, that he made me more kents«« 
peckle than I could have wished to have been in 
his Grace's presence ; for, owing to the same, I was 
required to preach before his Grace, upon a jocose 
recommendation of his lordship ; the which gave 
me g^eat concern, and daunted me, so that in the 
interim I was almost bereft of all peace and studi-^ 
ous composure of mind. Fain would I have es- 
chewed the hon(»r that was thus thrust upon me, 
but both my wife and Mrs. M' Vicar were just lift- 
ed out of themselves with the thought. 

When the day came, I thought all things in this 
world were loosened from their hold, and that the 
sure and steadfast earth itself was grown coggly he- 
heath my feet, as I mounted the pulpit. With what 
t&ticictity X {MTAy ed for iielp thst^fty , and never stood 
man more in need of it, for through all my prayer 
the congregation was so watchful and still, doubt- 
less to note if my doctrine was orthodox, that the 
beating of my heart might have been heard to the 
utte][most comers of the kir.k 

I had chosen as my text, from Second Samuel, 
sixth chapter, and 35th verse, these words — ^^ Can 
I ' hear any more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women ? Wherefore, then, should thy servant 
be yet a burden to the King." And hardly had I 
with a trembling voice read the words, when I 
perceived an awful stir in the congregation, for all 
Implied the words to the state of the churchy and 
tfie appointment of his Grace the Commissioner,-*- 
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Having paused after giving out the text^ the same 
fearful and critical silence again ensued, and everjr 
eye was 80 fixed upon me, that I was for a time de- 
prived of courage to look about ; but Heaven was 
pleased to compassionate my infirmity, and as I 
proceeded, I began to warm as in my own pulpit. I 
described the gorgeous Babylonian harlot riding 
forth in her chariots of gold and silver, with tramp- 
ling steeds, and a hurricane of followers,''drunk with 
the cup of abominations, all shouting with reveby, . 
and glorying in her triumph, treading down in their 
career those precious pearls, the saints and martyrs, 
into the mire beneath their swinish feet. ^ Before 
her you may behold Wantonness plajnng the 
tinkling cymbal, Insolence beating the drum, and 

rridc oiowin^ the ttniittpct. Every vice Is theri 

with his emblems, and the seller of pardons, with 
his crucifix and triple croMm, is distributing his larg^ 
ess of perdition. The voices of men shout to set 
wide the gates, to give entrance to the Queen of 
nations, and tlie gates are set wide, and they a]) ^^ 
ter. The avenging gates close on theni--^they are 
all shut up in hell." 

There was a sough in the kirk as I sud diwe 
words, for the vision I described seemed to .be 
passing before me as I spoke, and I felt as if I hid 
witnessed the everlasting destruction of Antichrist, 
and the worshippers of the beast. But soon recov- 
^ing myself I said, in a soft and gentle manner, 
•** Look at yon lovely creature in virgin^raiment, 



Iriih Ae Bible m her hand. See how mildly fthe 
walks along, giving alms toiiie poor as she passes 
on towards the door of that lowly dwelling — ^Let 
its fellow her in-— She takes her seat in the chair at 
the bed-side of the poor old dying sinner, and as he 
tosses in the height of penitence and despair, she 
feads to him the promise of the Saviour.—* Thisr 
night thou shalt be with me in Paradise ;' and he 
cmbratces her with transports, and falling back on 
his pillow, calmly closes his eyes in peace. She is 
the true religion ; and when I see what she can do 
even in the last moments of the guilty, well may we 
exclaim, when we think of the symbols and pagean- 
try of the departed superstition. Can I hear any 
mot*e the voice of singing men and singing women ? 
No ; let us cling to the simplicity of the Truth tfiat 
h now established in our native land.'* 

At the conclusion of this clause of my dis- 
course, the congregation, which had been all so still 
and so solemn, never coughing, as was often the case 
taiong my people, gave a great rustle, changing 
llheir positions, by which I was almost overcome ; 
however, I took heart, and ventured on, and point- 
ed out, that with our Bible and an orthodox priest- 
hood, we stood in no need of the King's authority, 
however bound we were in temporal things to re- 
spect it, and I shewed this at some length, crying 
out, in the words of my text, " Wherefore, then, 
should ihy servant be yet a burden to the King ?" 

m the saying of which I haprcned to turn mv cycn 
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towards his Grace the Commissioner, as he sat op 
the throne, and I thought his countenance was trou- 
bled, which made me add, that he might not think I 
meant him any offence, That the King of the Church 
was one before whom the great, and the wise, and 
the good, — all doomed and sentenced convicts- 
implore his mercy. "It is true," said I, " that in 
the days of his tribulation he was wounded for our 
iniquities, and died to save us ; but at his deatlif 
his greatness was proclaimed by the quick and the 
dead. There was sorrow, and there was wonder, 
and there was rage, and there was remorse ; but 
there was no shame there — ^none plushed on that 
day at that sight but yon glorious luminary," The 
congregation rose, and looked round, as the sun 
that I pointed at shone in at the window. I was 
disconcerted by their movement, and my spirit 
was spent, so that I could say no more. 

When I came down from the pulpit, there was a 
great pressing in of acquaintance and ministersi 
who lauded me exceedingly ; but I thought it could 
be only in derision, therefore I slipped home ta 
Mrs. M'Vicar's as fast as I could. 

Mrs. M'Vicar, who was a clever, hearing^all sort 
of a neighbor, said my sermon was greatly thought 
of, and that I had surprised every body ; but I was 
fearful there was something of jocularity at the 
bottom of this, for she was a flaunty woman, and 
liked well to give a good-humored jibe or jeen 
However, his Grace the Commissioner was vcr^. 
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^R^rnkful far the discourse, and complimented me 
on what he called my apostolical earnestness ; but 
he was a courtecms man, and I could not trust to 
hkn, especially as my Lord Eglesham had told me 
in secrecy before — ^it's true, it was in his gallanting 
wayy— that, in speaking of the King's servant as I 
had done, I had rather gone beyond the bounds of 
modem moderation. Altogether, I found neither 
pleasure nor profit in what was thought so great to 
honor, but longed for the privacy of my own nar- 
row pasture, and little flock. - - 

It was in this visit to Edinburgh that Mr6« Bal- 
whidder bought her silver tea-pot, and other orna- 
mental articles ; but this was not done as she as- 
aured me, in a vjun spirit of bravery, which I could 
not have abided, but because it was well known, 
that tea draws better in a silver pot, and drinka 
pleasanter in a china cup, than out of any other 
kind of cup or tea-pot. 

By the time I got home to the Manse, I had 
been three whole weeks and five days absent^ 
which was more than all my absences together, 
from the time of my placing, and my people were 
growing with satisfaction, when they saw us driv- 
kig in a Glasgow chaise through the clachan to the 
Manse. 

The rest of the year was merely a quiet suc- 
cession of small incidents, none of which are wor- 
thy of notation, though they were all severally, no 
dpubt^ of aught somewhere^ as they took up both 
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time and place in the coming to pas^^ Md nothing 
comes to pass without helping onwards some great 
end ; each particular little thing that happens in 
the world, being a seed sown by the hand of Provi- 
dence to yield an increase, which increase is des- 
tined, in its turn, to minister to some higher pur- 
pose, until at last the issue effects the whole eard). 
There is nothing in all the world that doth riot ad- 
vance the cause of goodness ; no, not even die sins 
of the wicked, though through the dim ctisement 
of her mortal tabernacle, the soul of man cannot 
discern the method thereof. 
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Lord George Gordon — Report of an illumination^ 

This was, among ourselves, another year of few 
events. A sound, it is true, came among us df a 
design on the part of government in London, 
to bring back the old harlotry of papistry ; but wc 
spent our time in the lea of the hedge, and the lown 
of the hill. Some there were that a panic seized 
upon, when thsy heard of Lord George, G^prdcn, 
that zealous protestant, being committed to the 
Tower ; but for my part, I had no terror upon me, 
for I saw all things around me going forward im- 
proving, and I said to myself, it is not so when 
Providence permits scathe and sorrow to fall upon 
a nation. Civil troubles, and the casting down of 
thrones, is always forwamed by want and poverty 
Striking the people. What I have, therefore, chief* 
\f to record as the memorables of this year, are 
, tilings of small import, — ^the main of which are, 
diat some of the neighboring lairds, taking exam-> 
pie by Mr. Kibbock, my father-in-law that was, 
began in this fall to plant the tops of their hills with 
mounts of fir-trees ; and M ungo Arg}'le, the ex- 
ciseman, just harried the poor smugglers to deaths 
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and made a power of prize money, which, howeve% 
had not the wonted effect of riches ; for it brought 
him no honor, and he lived in the parish like a le- 
per, or any other kind of excommunicated person. 
But I should not forget a most droll thing that 
took place with Jenny GaiFaw, and her daughter. 
They had been missed from the parish for some days, 
and folk began to be uneasy about what could have 
become of the two silly creatures ; till one night, 
at the dead hour, a strange light, was seen besoning 
and burning at the w^indow of the bit hole where 
they lived. It was first observed by Lady Maca* 
dam, who never went to bed at any Christian hour, 
but sat up reading her new French novels and 
play bpoks with Miss Sahrina, the schoolmistress. 
She gave the alarm, thinking that such a great and 
continuous light from a lone house, where never 
candle had been seen before, could be nothing Jess 
than the flame of a burning. And sending Miss 
Sabrina and the servants to see what was the mat* 
ter, they beheld daft Jenny, and her as daft daug^- 
ter, with a score of candle doups, (Heaven only 
knows were they got them !) placed in the window, 
and the twa fools dancing, and linking, and admir* 
ing before the door. " What's all this about, Jen- 
ny,'' said Miss Sabrina. — ^'^ Awa' wi' you, awa' wi* 
you — ^ye wicked pope, ye whore of Babylon — Is na 
it for the glory of God, and the Protestant religion ? 
d'ye think I will be a pope as long as light can put 
•ut darkness ?"— And with that the mother and 
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daughter began again to leap and dance as xnadly as 
before. 

It seems, that poor Jenny having heard of the 
laminations that were lighted up through the coun- 
try, on the ending of the Popish Bill, had, with 
Meg, travelled by themselves into Glasgow, where 
they had gathered or begged a stock of candles, and 
coming back under the cloud of nighty had surpris* 
ed and alarmed the whole clachan, by lighting up 
their window in the manner I have described. Poor 
Miss Sabrina, at Jenny's uncivil salutation, went 
back to my lady with her heart full, and would fain 
have had the idiots brought to task before the Ses- 
sion, for what had been said to her. But I would 
not hear tell of such a thing, for which Miss Sabrina 
owed me a grudge, that was not soon given up. At 
the same time, I was grieved to see the testimonies 
of joyfiilnesB for a holy victory, brought into sueh 
disriepute by the ill-timed demonstraUons of the 
two irreclaimable naturals, that had not a true con- 
ception of the cause for which they were triumphing. 
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Arj^L/ic^ the exciseman^ grows a geHtleman-^-Ijird 
ILglcsIiani^s concuhjnc — His death — The parish 
children ajpictcd xvilh the measles. 

If the two last years passed oVr the heads of me 
and my people wkhoat any manifest dolour, which 
is a great thing to say for so long a period in this 
world, we had our own trials and tribulations in the 
one of which I have now to make mention. Mungo 
Arg\*lc, the exciseman, wa>:ing rich, grew proud and 
petulant, and would have ruled the country side with 
a rod of iron. Nothing less would serve him than 
a fine horse to ride on, and a world of other tron- 
veniencies and luxuries, as if he iTad been on an 
equality with gentlemen. And he bought a grand 
gun, which was called a fowling-piece ; and he had 
two pointer dogs, the like of which had not been 
•eenin the parish since the planting of the Egleshun* 
wood on the moorland, which was four years be- 
fore I got the call. Every body said the man was 
fay, and truly, when I remarked him so gallant and 
gay on the Sabbath at the kirk, and noted his glow- , 
ing face and his gleg e^en, I thought at times there 
lf9A something no canny about him. It was, in- 
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deed, clear to be seen, that the man was hurried 
out of himself, hut nobody could have thought that 
the death he was to dree, would have been 
what it was. 

About the end of summer, my Lord Eglesham 
came to the Castle, bringing with him an English 
itiadam, &^t Was hU Miss. Some days after he 
came down from London, as he was riding past 
the Manse, his lordship stopped to inquire for my 
health, and I went to the door to speak to him. I 
thought he did not meet me with that blithe coun- 
tenance he was wont, and in going away, he said 
with a blush, ** I fear I dare not ask you to come 
to the castle.^' I had heard of his concubine, and 
Tasud, *' Iti saying so, my lord, you show a spark of 
glrace,Tor It would not become me to see what I 
have 'heafd ; and I am surprised, my lord, you 

I will hot rather take a lady of your own." He 
looked kindly, but confused, saying, he did not 
know where to get one ; so seeing his shame, and 
not wishing to put him out of conceit entirely with 
himself, I replied, " Na, na, my lord, there's no- 
body will believe that, for there never was a silly 
Jock, but there was as silly a Jenny," ^t which he 
laughed heartily, and rode away. Bult I know not 
what was in't, I was troubled in mind about him, 
•imd thought, as he was riding away, that I would 
tiever see him again ; and sure enough it so hap«- 
pened, for the next day, being airing in his coach 

With Miss Spangle, the lady he had brought, be-h^p- 
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pened to see Mungo Argyle with his dogs and his 
gun, and my lord being thus particular about hb 
game as the other was about boxes of tea and kegs 
of brandy, he jumped out of the carriage, and run 
to take the gun. Words passed, and the excise- 
man shot my lord. Never shall I forget that day ; 
such riding, such running, the whole country side 
afoot ; but the same night my lord breathed his 
last, aud the mad and wild reprobate, that did the 
deed, was taken up and sent off to Edinburgh 
This wasa woful riddaBce of that oppressor, for my 
lord was a good landlord and a kind heaited man ; 
and albeit, though a little thoughtless, was aye rea- 
dy to make his power, when the way was pointed 
put, minister to good works. The whole parish 
mourned for him, and there was not a sorer heart in 
;dl its bounds than my own. Never was fiuch a 
sight seen as his burial : The whole country side 
was there, and all as solemn as if they had been asf 
sembled in the valley of Jehoshaphat in the latter 
day. The hedges where the funeral was to pass 
were clad with weans, like bunches of hips and 
haws, and the kirk-vard was as if all its own dead were 
risen. Never, do I think, was such a multitude 
gathered together. Some thought there could not 
be less than three thousand grown men, besides wo- 
men and children. 

Scarcely was this great public calamity past, foe 
it could be reckoned no less, when one Saturday af< 
^emoon, as Miss Sabrina^ the schciolmistressi was 
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fining with Lady Macadam, her ladyship was 
stricken with the paralytics, and her face so thrown 
in the course of a few minutes, that Miss Sabrina 
came flying to the ManSe for the help and advice 
of Mrs. Balwhidder. A doctor was gotten with 
all speed by express, but her ladyship was smitten 
beyond the reach of medicine. She lived, how- 
ever, some time after ; but O, she was such an ob- 
ject, that It was a grief to see her. She could only 
mutter when she tried to speak, and was as helpless 
as a baby. Though she never liked me, nor could 
1 say there was many things in her demeanor that 
pleased me, yet she was a free-handed woman to 
the needful, and when she died she was more mis- 
sed than it was thought she could have been. 

Shortly after hef* funeral, which was managed by 
a gentleman sent from her friends in Edinburgh^ 
that I wrote to about her condition, the Major, heir 
son, with his lady. Kate Malcolm, and two pret- 
ty bairns, came and stayed in her house for a time, 
and they were a great happiness to us all, both in 
the way of drinking tea, and sometimes taking a 
bit dinner, their only mother now, the worthy and 
pious Mrs. Malcolm beingregularly of thecompa- 
toy. • 

Before the end of the year, I should mention, that 
the fortune of Mrs. Malcolm's family got another 
shove upwards, by the promotion of her second son, 
Robert Malcolm, who being gro^v^l an expert and 
•areful mariner, was made Captain of a grand ship, 
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whereof Provost Maitland of Glasgow, that i^as 
kind to his mother in her distresses, wa.8 the own- 
er. But that douce lad. Willie, her youngest son, 
who was at the University of Glasgow, under the 
Lord Eglesham's patronage, was like to have suf- 
fered a blight ; however. Major Macadam, when I 
spoke to him anent the young man's loss of , his pat- 
ron, said with a pleasant generosity, he should not 
be stickit ; and, accordingly, he made up, a^ far as^ 
money could, for the loss of his lordship, hut there 
was none that made up or the great power and in- 
fluence, which, I have no doubt, the Earl would 
have exerted in his behalf, when he was ripened 
for the church. So that, although in time William 
came out a sound and heart-searching preacher, he 
was long obliged, like many another unfriended 
saint, to cultivate sand, and wash Ethiopians in the 
shape of an east-country gentleman's camstrairy 
weans ; than which, as he wrote rajC h\nisel(, Aere 
cannot be on earth a greater trial of temper. How- 
ever, in the end, he was rewarded, and is not only 
now a placed minister, but a doctor of divinity. 

The death of Lady Macadaiji. wa$ followed by 
another parochial misfortune, for, considering the 
time when it happened, we could count it as nothing 
less: Aul4 Thomas Howkings, the betheraJ, fell 
sick, and died in the course of a week's illness, 
about the end of November, and the measles com* 
tng at that time upon the parish, there was such a 
smashing of the poor weans, as had not been known.. 
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^or an age ; insomuch, that James Banes, the lad 
^ho,was Thomas Howkings's helper, rose in open 
Rebellion ag^nst the Session, during his superior's 
illness, and we were constrdned to augment his pay, 
and to promise him the place, if Thomas did not 
recover, which it was then thought he could not do. 
On the day Ais happened, there were three dead 
children in tha clachan, and a panic and consterna- 
tion spread about the burial of them, when James 
Banes's insurrection was known, which made both 
me and the Session glad to hush up the aiFair, that 
the heart of the public might have no more^an the 
suiFerings of individuals to hurt it. — ^Thus ended 
a year, on many accounts, heavy to be remembered. 
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Xi'zt's of the victory over thh French fleet^^Be has 
to inform Mrs. Makolm of the death of her eon 
Charles in the engagcmeni. 

Although I have not been particular in node- 
jiig it, from time to time, there had been an occa* 
sional going off, at fairs and on market-days, of the 
lads of the parish as soldiers, and when Captain 
Malcolm got the command of his ship, no less than 
four )'oung men sailed with him from the clachan ; 
so tlkat we were deeper and deeper interested in the 
proceedings of the doleful war, that was raging in 
the plantations. By one post we heard of no less 
than three brave fellows belonging to us being 
slain in' one battle, for which there was a loud and 
general lamentation. 

Shortly after this, I got a letter from Charles Mal> 
« olm, a veiy pretty letter it indeed was ; he had 
lieard of nl^ Lord Eglesham's murder, and griev^ 
cd for the loss, both because his lordship was a 
good man, and because he had been such a friend 
to him and his family. *^ But," ssud Charles, ^^ the 
best way that I can show my gratitude foi: his'patron* 
age, is to prove myself a good officer to my King and 
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country/* Which I thought a brave sentiment, and 
was pleased thereat ; for somehow Charles, from 
the time he brought me the limes to make a bowl of 
punch, in his pocket from Jamaica, had built a nest 
ofaiFection in my heart. But, oh! the wicked 
wastry of life in war. In less than a month after, 
the news came of a victory over the French fleet, 
and by the same post I got a letter from Mr. How- 
ard, that was the midshipman who came to see us 
with Charles, telling me that poor Charles had been 
mortally wounded in the action, and had afterwards 
died of his wounds. ^^ He was a hero in the 
engagement,'' said Mr. Howard, ^^ and he died as 
^ good and brave man should."— -TThese tidings 
gave me one of the sorest hearts I ever suffered, 
and it was long before I could gather fortitude to 
disclose the tidings to poor Charles's mother. But 
the callants of the school had heard the victory, and 
were going shouting about, and had set the stee- 
ple bell arringing, by which Mrs. Malcolm heard 
the news ; and knowing that Charles's ship was 
with the fleet, she came over to the ManslPhi great 
anzkty, to hear the particulars, somebody telling 
her that there had been a foreign letter to me by 
the post-man. # 

When I saw her I could not speak, but looked at 
her in pity, and the tear fleeing up into my eyes, she 
guessed what had happened. After giving a deep 
and sore sigh, she inquired, ^^ How did he behave i 
I hope well, for he was aye a gallant laddie !"-— ^ 
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and then she wept bitterly. However, growing 
calmer, I read to her the letter, and when I had 
done, she begged me to give it to her to keep, say- 
ing, " It's all that I have now left of my pretty boy ; 
but it's mair precious to me than the wealth of the 
Indies ;" and she begged me to return thanks to the 
Lord, for all the comforts and manifold mercies 
with which her lot had been blessed, since the 
hour she put her trust in Him alone, and that was 
when she was left a pennyless widow, with her five 
fatherless bairns. 

It was just an edification of the spirit, to see the 
Christian resignation of this worthy woman. Mrs. 
Balwhiddcr was confounded, and said, there was 
more sorrow in seeing the deep grief of her forti- 
tude, than tongue could tell. 

Having taken- a glass of wine with her, I walk- 
ed out to conduct her to her own house, but in the 
way we met vfith a severe trial. All the weans were 
out parading with napkins and kail-blades or sticks, 
rejoicing and tiiumpbing in the glad tidings of 
victory. But when they saw me and Mrs. Mal« 
colm coming slowly along, they guessed what had 
happened, and threw avaj' their banners of jpy j 
and, standiM; all up in a row, with silence and sad- 
ness, along the kirk-yard wall as we passed, shewed 
an instinct of compassion that penetrated.to my very 
SQuJ, The poor mother burst into fresh affliction, 
and some of the bairns into audible weeping ; and, 
taking one angdier by the hand they followed us to 
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her door, like mourners to a funeral. Never was 
auch a sight seen in any to>vn before. The neighbors 
came to look at it, as we walked along, and the men 
turned aside to hide their faces, while the mothers 
pressed their babies fondlier to their i)osoms, and 
watered their innocent faces with their tears. 

I prepared. a suitably sermon, taking as the words 
of my text, " Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for your 
strength is laid waste.!' But when I saw around 
me so many of my people, clad in complimentaxy 
Qdouming for the gallant Charles Malcolm, and that 
even poor daft J^nny GafFaw, and her daughter, 
had on an old black ribbon ; and when I thought of 
him the spirited laddie, coming home from Jamaica, 
Hfith his parrpt on his shoulder, and his limes for 
me, my heart filled full, and. I was obliged to sit 
down in the pulpit, and drop a tear. 

After a pause, and the Lord having vouchsafed 

I 

to compose me, I rose up, and gave out that anthes^ 
of triumph, the 124th Fsalm ; the singing of which 
brought the congregation round to themselves ; 
but still I felt that I could not preach as I had meant 
tp do, therefore I only said a few words of prayer, 
d^d singing anqjdiQi; Psalm, dismissed the con§^^ 
gatioii« 
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CHAPTER XXIV.— TEAR 1^83. 
Janet Gaffaw^s death and burial. 

This was toother Sabbath year of my mmifttr)r« 
It has left me nothing to record, but a silent in* 
crease of prosperity in the parish. I myself had 
now .in the bank more than a thousand pounds, axul 
•every thing was thriving around. My two baims, 
Gilbert, that is now the merchant in Glasgow, was 
grown into a sturdy rampler laddie, and Janet thiit 
•is married upon Dr. Kittleword, the minister of 
Swappington, was as fine a lassie for her years, &8 
the eye of a parent could desire to see. 

Shortly after the xiews of the peace, an event at 
which all gave themselves up to joy, a thing hap- 
pened among us, that at the time caused much talk { 
but although very dreadful, was yet not so serious, 
some how or other, as such an awsome doing 
should have been. Poor Jenny GaflPaw happened 
to take a heavy cold, and soon thereafter died. Meg 
went about from house to house, begging dead* 
clothes, and got the body straighted in a wonder- 
ful decent manner, with a plate of earth and salt 
placed upon ilH— an admonitory type of mortality and 
eternal Ufe, that hsts ill-advisedly gone out of fash* 
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ion. When I heard of this, I could not but go to 
see how a creature that was not thought possessed 
of a grain of understanding, could have done so 
Bauch herself. On entering the door, I beheld 
Meg sitting with two or three of the neighboring 
kimmers, and the corpse laid out on a bed. ^^ Come \ 
iwa\ sir," said Meg, " this is an altered house j 'jt 
diey're gane that keepit it beiln but, sir, we mai8|{^^" 
a' come to this — we maun pay the debt o' natQre^i»< ' 
death is a grim creditor, and a doctor but britdii 
bail when the hour of reconing's at han' ! What tt 
pity it is, mother, that you are now dead, for here's 
the minister come to see you. O, sir, but she 
would have had a proud heart to see you in her 
dwelling, for she had a genteel turn, and would not 
let me, her only daughter, mess or mell we the la- 
thron lasses of the clachan. Ay, ay, she brouglitme 
up with care, and edicated me for a lady; nae 
coarse wark darkened my UUy- white hands. But 
I maun work now, I maun dree the penalty o£ 



man." 



Having stopped some time, listening to the curi- 
ous maunnering of Meg, I rose to come away, but 
•he laid her hand on my arm, saying, " No, sir, ye 
maun taste before ye gang ! My mother had aye 
plenty in her life, nor shall her latter day be 
Deedy." 

Accordingly, Meg, with all the due ^formality 
common on such occasions, produced a bottle of 
vater, and a dram glass, which she filled and tasted^ 
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then presented to me, at the same time offering ttk 
a bit of bread on a slate. It was a consternation to 
every body how the daft creature had Icamt all the 
ceremonies, which she performed in a manner past 
the power of pen to describe, making the solemnity 
of death by her strange mockery, a kind of meri- 
mcnt, that was more painful than sorrow ; but some 
spirits are gifted with the facult)" of observation, 
that, By the strength of a little fancy, enables them 
to mafke a wonderful and truth-like semblance of 
things and events, which they never saw, and poor 
Meg seemed to have this gift. 

That same night the Session having provided i 
xyofiin, tlie body was put in, and removed to Mr. 
Mutchkin^s brew-house, where the lads and las- 
s^ies kept the late wake. 

Saving this, the year flowed in a calm, and we 
floated on in the stream of tiine towards the great 
ocean of eternity, like ducks and geese in the river's 
tide, that are carried down without being sensible 
of the speed of the current. Alas ! we have -not 
wings like them, to fly back to the place we set out 
^rom. 
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CHAPTER XXV^YEAR 1784. 

A Tear of sunshine and pleasantness, 

I Hate ever thought, that this was a bright 
year, truly an An. Dom., for in it many of the lads 
came home that had listed to be soldiers ; and Mr. 
Howard that was the midshipman, being now a 
captain of a man of war, came down from England 
and married Effie Malcolm, and took her up with 
him to London^ where she wrote to her mother, 
that she found his family people of great note, and 
more kind to her than she could write. By tliis 
time, also. Major Macadam was made a Colonel, 
and lived with his lady ia Edinburgh, where they 
were itKicIv.Tespeete«IJ)S^J^^gent^ classes, Mrs. 
Macadam, being x<»tawi)^^ great unco among 
th^m for all manner of ladylike ornaments, she hav- 
ing been taught every sort of perfection in that 
way by the old Lady, who was educated at the court 
of France, and was, from her birth, a person of 
quality. In this year, also. Captain Malcolm, her 
brother, married a daughter of a Glasgow mer- 
chant, so that Mrs. Malcolm in her declining years, 
had the prospect of a bright sitting ; but nothing 
i;ould change the sober Christianity of her settled 

15 
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snind ; and although she was strongly invited, both by 
the Macadams and the Howards, to see their felicitjr^ 
she ever declined the same, sayings— -^ No ! I have 
been long out of the world, or rather, I have never 
been in it ; my ways are not as theirs ; and al- 
though I ken their hearts would be glad to be kind 
to me, I might fash their servants, or their friends 
might think me unlike other folk, by which, instead 
of causing pleasure, mortification might ensue ; so 
I will remain in my own house, trusting that when 
they can spare 4h« time, they will come and see 
me." 

There was a spirit of true wisdom in this reso- 
lution, for it required a forbearance, that in weaker 
minds would have relaxed ; but though a person 
of a most slender and delicate frame of body, she 
was a Judith in fortitude, and in all the fortune 
that seemed now smiling upon her, she never was 
lifted up, but bore always that pale and meek look, 
which gave a saintiiness to her endeavors in the 
days of her suffering and poverty. 

But when we enjoy most, we have least to tell. 
]^look back on this year, as on a sunny spot in the 
valley, amidst the shadows of the clouds of time ; 
and I have nothing to record, save the remi 
brance of welcomings and weddings, and a m< 
of bairns and parents, tiiat the wars and the 
had long raged between. Contentment 
the bosom, lent a livelier grace to the count 
of Nature, and ever)" body said, that in this f^ 
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the hedges were greener than common^ the gowans 
brighter on the brae, and the heads of the statelier 
trees adorned with a richer coronal of leaves and 
blossoms. All things were animated with thc^ 
gladness of thankfulness, and testified to the good" 
Bess of dieir maker. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.— YEAR IWWf. 

Mr. Cayenne comes to the parish — A passionate 
character — Hts outrageous behaviour at the Set* 
sion'house. 

Well may we say, in the pious words of my old 
friend and neighbor, the Reverend Mr. Keelde of 
Loupinton, that the world is such a wheel-carriagef 
that it mig^t very properly be called the whi&l'd. 
This reflecdon was brought home to me in a veiy 
striking manner, while I was preparing a dis- 
course for my people, to be preached on the iiuu- 
vcrsary day of my niacin- fe wnicn I tooV a vi6W 
of what had passed m the parish during the fiye- 
and-twenty years that I had been, by the grace of 
God, the pastor thereof. The bsums, that were 
bairns when I came among my people, were ripened 
into parents, and a new generation was swelling in 
the bud around me« But it is what happened that 
I have to give an account of. 

This year the Lady Macadam's jointure-house 
that was, having been long without a tenant, a Mr. 
Cayenne and his family, American loyalists, came 
and took it, and settled among us for a time. His 
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ti^ifc was a clever woman, and they had two daugh- 
ters, Miss Virginia and Miss Carolina ; but he was 
himself i^^fttter-cap, a perfect spunkie of passion^ 
as ever was known in towivor country. His wife 
had a terrible time o^t with him, and yet the unhap« 
py man had a great share of common sense, and, 
saving the exploits of his unmanageable temper, 
¥ra8 an honest and creditable gentleman. Of his 
humor we soon had a sample, as I shall relate at 
length all about it. 

Shortly after he came to the parish, Mrs. Bal- 
whidder and me waited upon the family, to pay our 
respects, and Mr. Cayenne, in a free and hearty 
manner, insisted on us staying to dinner. Hi» 
wife, I could see, was not satisfied with this, not 
befaig, as I discerned afterwai'ds, prepared to give 
an entertainment to strangers ; however, we fell 
into the misfortune of staying^ and nothing could 
exceed the happiness of Mr. Cayenne. I diought 
him one of the blightest bodies I had ever seen, 
and had no notion that he was such a tap of tow as 
in the sequel he proved himself. 

There being something extra to prepare, the* 
dinner was a little longer of being on the table than 
usual, at which he began to fash, and every now 
and then took a turn up and down the room, with 
his hands behind his back, giving a short melan- 
cholious whistle. At length the dinner was served^ 
but it was more scanty than he expected, and this 
upset his good humor altogether. Scarcelv bad I 
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asked the blessing when he began to storm at his 
blakamoor servant, who was, however, used to his 
way, and did his work without minding' him ; but 
by some neglect there was no mustard down, which 
Mr. Cayenne called for in the voice of a tempest, 
:«nd one of the servant lassies came in with the pot, 
trembling. It happened that, as it had not been 
used for a day or two^ before, th&Kd was clagged, 
and, as it were, glewed in, so that Mr. Cayenne 
could not get it out, which put him quite wud, and 
he attempted to fling it at Sambo, the black lad's 
head, but it^tottit against the wall, and the lid fly* 
ing open, the whole mustard flew in hi« own Ace, 
which made him a sight not to be spoken- oC How- 
ever it calmed him ; but really, as I had never s^en 
such a man before, I could not but consider the ac* 
cident as a providential reproof, and trembled to 
think what greater evil might fall out in the hands 
of a man so left to himself in die intemperanQt of 
passion. 

But the worst thing about Mr. Cayenne waa his 
meddling with matters i^^ which he had no eoncem, 
for he had a most irksome 9;iture, and could not 
be at rest, so that he was truly a Aova. in our sidev 
Among other of his strange doings, wa3'&9 part he 
took in the proceedings of the Sesstoni,. with which 
he had as little to do, in a manner, as the man o{ 
the moon ; but, having no business in his hands^ 
he attended every sederunt, and from less to more, 
>aviAg no sd£-gQvernm<ent, be began tQ give h» 
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opmion in our deliberations ; and often bred ua 
trouble,. by causing strife to arise. 
' It happened, as the time of the summer occasion 
was drawing near, that it behoved us to make ar« 
rangements about the assistsmce ; and upock the 
suggestion of the elders, to which I paid always the 
greatest deference, I kivited Mn. Keekie of Loup* 
inton, who was a sound preacher, and a great ex« 
pounder of the iittle parts of the Old Testament, 
being a man well versed in the Hebrew and ety- 
mologies, for which he was much reverenced by 
die old people that delighted to search the Scrip« 
tores. I had also written tot Mr. Sprose of An* 
aock, a preacher of another sort^ being^ a vehement' 
and powerful thresher of the> word,'^ making the 
chaff and vain babbling of corrupt commentators 
to fly from his hand. He was not, however, so 
well liked, as he wanted that correct metiiod- which 
is needful to the enforcing of doctrine. But he 
had never been among us, and it was thought it 
would be a godly treat to the parish to let the peo* 
pie hear himw Besides Mr. Sprose, Mr.. Waikle of 
Gowanry, a quiet hewer out of the image of holi* 
ness in the heart, wa^ likewise invited, all* in addi- 
tion to our old stoops from the adjacent parishes. 

None of these three preachers were in any esti« 
mation witii Mr; Cayenne, who had only heard 
each of them once; and he happening to be present 
in the Session-house at the time, inquired how we 
bfid set|jbBd-w I thought this not a very orderljr 
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question, but I gave him a civil answer, szymg^ that 
Mr. Keekie of Loupinton would preach on the 
morning of the feist-day, Mr. Sprose of Annock m 
the afternoon, and Mr. Waikk of Gowanry on the 
Saturday. Never shall I or the elders, while the 
breath of life is in our bodies, forget the reply. Mr. 
Cayenne struck the table like the clap of thunder, 
and cried, ^^ Mr. Keekie of Loupinton, and Mr. 
Sprose of Annock, and Mr. WaiUe of Gowanry, 
and all such trash, may go to — and be — - !'' and 
out of the house he bounced, like a hand-ball stot- 
ting on a stone. 

The elders and me were confounded, and for 
0ome time we could not speak, but looked at each 
other, doubtful if our ears heard aright. At long 
and at length I came to myself, and, in the strength 
of God, took my place at the table, and said, this 
was an outrageous impiety not to be borne, which 
all the elders agreed to ; and we thereupon came 
to a resolve, which I dictated myself, wherein we 
debarred Mr. Cayenne from ever 'after entering, 
unless summoned^ the Session-house, tlie which re* 
solve we directed the Session-clerk to send to him 
direct, and thus we vindicated the insulted privi- 
leges of the church. 

• Mr. Cayenne had cooled before he got home, and 
our paper coming to him in his appeased blood, he 
immediately came to the Manse, and made a con* 
Irite apology for his hasty temper, which I reported 
in due tiine and form, to the Session, aod^b^reiU)^ 
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atter ended. But here was an example plain to 
seen of the truth of the old provierb, that as one 
»or shuts another opens ; for scarely were we in 
ietness by the decease of that old light-headed 
3man, the Lady Macadam, dll a fiill equivalent 
r her was given in this hot and fiery Mr. Cayenne. 
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Repair9 required for the 3Ianae — By the sagacioui 
management of Mr. KUbocij the heritors are moik 
to give a new Manse altogether-^-^They begin^ 
however^ to look upon me with a grudge^ which 
provokes me to claim an augmentation^ which I 
obtain. 

From the day of my settlement, I had resolved, 
in order to win the alTections of my people, and to 
promote unison among the heritors, to be of as fit- 
tie expense to the parish as possible ; butbjr^ft 
dme the Manse had fallen into a soreftOrteoMitGay 
— *the doors were wormed on the lunge»— the 
casements of the windows chattered all the winter, 
like the teeth of a person perishing with the cold, 
so that we had no comfort in the house ; by wluch, 
at the urgent instigations of Mrs. Balwhidder, I 
was obligated to represent our situation to the Ses* 
sion. I would rather, havi^ng sa much saved mo*^ 
ney in thfe bank, pcud the needful repairs mjraelf, 
than have done this, but she said it would be 8 
rank injustice to our oWn family ; and her father, 
Mr. Kibbock, who was very long-headed, with 
more than a common man^s portion of under* 
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Standing, pointed out to me, that as my life was but 
in xny lip, it would be a wrong thing towards whom» 
BocTer was ordained to be mj sucessor, to use the 
heritors to the custom of the minister paying for 
reparations of the Manse, as it might happen he might 
not be so well able to afford it as me. So in a man- 
ner, by their persuasion, and the constraint of the 
justice of the case, I made a report of the infirmities 
of both doors and windows, as well as of the rotten 
state of the floors, which were constantly in want of 
eobbling. Over and above all, I told them of the 
sarking of the roof, which was as frush as a paddock 
stool ; insomuch, that in every blast, some of the 
pins lost their grip, and the slates came hurling off. 

The heritors were accordingly convened, and, af- 
ter some deliberation, they proposed that the house 
should be seen to, and whitewashed and painted ; 
and I diought this might do, for I saw they were 
terrified at the expense of a thorough repair; 
but when I went home and repeated to Mrs. Bal- 
whidder, what had been said at the meeting, and my 
thankfulness at getting the heritor's consent, to do 
80 much, she was excessively angry, and told me, 
that all the painting and whitewashing in the world 
wmdd avail nothing, for that the house was a 
sepulchre full of rottenness ; and she sent for Mr, 
Kibbock, her father, to confer with him on the way^ 
of getting the matter put to rights. 

Mr. Kibbock came, and hearing of what had 
pasted) pondered for some time, and then ssdd. 
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^ All was very right ! The minister (meaning me,} 
has just to get tradesmen to look at the house, and 
write out their opinion of what it needs. Then 
will be plaster to mend ; so, before painting, he wiH 
get a plasterer. There will be a slater wanted ; 
he has just to get a slater's estimate, and a wrig^Si 
and so forth, and when all is done, he will lay ihem 
before the Session and the heritors, who, no boubt, 
will direct the reparations to go forward." 

This was very pawkie counselling of Mr. Kib- 
bock, ^but I did not see through it at the time, but 
did as he recommended, and took all the diffiBrent 
estimates, when they came in, to the Session. The 
elders commended my prudence exceedingly for 
so doing, before going to work; and one of them 
asked me what the amount of the whole would be, 
but I had not cast it up. Some of the heritors 
thought that a hundred pounds would be sufficient 
for the outlay, but judge of our consternation, when 
in counting up all the sums of the different esti- 
mates together, we found them well towards a thou^ 
sand pounds. ^^ Better big a new house at once, 
than do this !'' cried all the elders, by which I then 
perceived' the draughtiness of Mr. Kibbock'a ad- 
vice. Accordingly, another meeting of the heritors 
was summoned, and, after a great deal of controver- 
sy, it was agreed, that a new Manse should be 
erected ; and, shortly after, we contracted with 
Thomas Trowel, the mason, to build one for six 
hundred pounds, with all the requisite appmte- 
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hances, by which a clear: gain was saved to the pa- 
rish by the foresight of Mr. Kibbock, to the amount 
of nearly four hundred pounds. But the heritors 
did not mean to have allowed the sort of repair his 
plan comprehended. He was, however, a farfore- 
. casting man, the like of him for natural parts not 
being in our country side, and nobody could get 
the whip-hand of him, cither in a bargain or an im- 
provement, when he once was sensible of the ad- 
vantage. He was, indeed, a blessing to the shire, 
both by his example as a farmer, and by his sound 
and discreet advice in the contentions of his neigh- 
bors, being a man, as was a saying among the com- 
monality, " wiser tlian tlie law and the fifteen Lords 
of Edingburgh." 

The building of the new Manse occasioned a 
heavy cess on the heritors, which made them everly 
ready to pick holes In the coats of me and the el* 
ders ; so, that, out of my forbearance and delicacy 
in time past, grew a lordliness on their part, that 
Was an ill return for the years that I had endured 
no little iticoveniency for their sake. . It Was not in 
my heart or principles to harm the hair of a dog ; 
but when I discerned the austerity with which they 
were disposed to treat their minister, I bethought 
me, that, for the preservation of what was due to 
the establishment and the upholding of the decenc 
administration of religion, I ought to set my face 
against the sordid intolerance by which they were 

actuated. This notion I weighed well before di* 
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vulging it to any person, but when I had assured 
myself as to the rectitude thereof, I rode over one 
day to Mr. Kibbock^s, and broke my mind to him 
about claiming out of the tiends an augmentation 
of my stipend, not because I needed it, but in case, 
after me, some bare and hungry gorbie of the Lord 
should be sent upon the parish, in no such condi- 
tion to plea with the heritors as I was. Mr. Kib- 
bock highly approved of my intent, and by his help, 
after much tribulation, I got an augmentation, both 
in glebe and income ; and to mark my reason for 
what I did, I took upon me to keep and clothe the 
wives and orphans of the parish, who lost their 
bread-winners in the American war. But, for all 
that, the heritors spoke of me as an avaricious Jew, 
and made the hard won fruits of Mrs. Balwhidder^s 
great thrift and good management a matter of re- 
proach against me. Few of them would come to 
the church, but stayed away, to the detriment of 
their own souls hereafter, in order, as Aey thought, 
to punish me ; so that in tlie course of this yecft", 
there was a visible decay of the sense of religion 
among the better orders of the parish, and, as will 
be seen in the sequel, their evil ^cample infected 
the minds of many of the rising generatipfi. 

It was in this year that Mr. Cayenne bought the 
mailing of the Wheatrigs, but did not begin to 
build his house till tlie following spring ; for being 
ill to please with a plan, he fell out with the buil- 
ders^ and on one occasion ^ot into such a pa^siGii 
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with Mr. Trowel the mason, that he struck him a 
blow in the face, for which he was obligated to 
make atonement. It was thought the matter would 
have been carried before the Lords ; but, by the? 
medisition of Mr. Kibbock, with my helping handy 
a reconciliation was brought about, Mr. Cayenne 
indemnifying the mason with a sum of money to 
say no more anent it ; after which, he employed 
him to build his house, a thing that no man could 
have thought possible, who reflected on the enmity 
between them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.— YEAR 178/. 

Lady MacadanCn house is changed into an Inn^-^The 
making' of jelly becomes common in the parish-^ 
Meg Gaffinv is present at a payment of victual'-^ 
Her behaoicn'. 

There had been, as I have frequently observed^ 
a visible improvement going on in the parish. 
From the time of the making of the toll-road, every 
new house that was built in the clachan was bmit 
along that road. Among other changes thereby 
caused, the Lady Macadam's jointure-iiouse, that 
was, which stood iu a pleasant parterre, inclosed 
within a ston€<vwall and an iron gate, having a pil^ 
lar with a pine apple head on each side, came to be 
in the middle of the town. While Mr. Cayenne 
inhabited the same, it was maintained in good ordei\ 
but on his flitting to his own new house on the 
Wheatrigs, the parterre was soon oyerrun with 
weeds, and it began to wear the look of a waste 
place. Robert Toddy, who then kept the change- 
hou^, and who had from the Lady's death rented 
the coach-house byre for stabling, in this juncture 
thought of it for an Inn ; so he set his own house 
to Thomas Treddles, the weaver, whose son, Wilr 



Cam, is now the great Glasgow manufacturer, that 
has cotton-mills and steam-engines ; and took ^^ the 
Place," as it was called, and had a fine sign, Thk 
Cross Keys, painted and put up in golden charac- 
ters, by which it became one of the most noted inns 
any where to be seen ; and the civility of Mrs. 
Toddy was commended by all strangers. But al- 
though this transmutation* from a change-house to 
aa inn was a vast amendment,, in a manner, to the 
parish, there was little amendment of manners there- 
by, for the farmer lads began to hold dancings, and 
other riotous proceedings there, and to bring, as it 
were, the evil practices of towns into the heart of 
the country. All sort of licence was allowed as ta 
drink and hours, and the edifying example of Mr.^ 
Mutchkins, and his pious family, was no longer 
held up to the imitation of the wayfaring man^ 

Saving the mutation of " the Place"^ into an inn^ 
nothing very remarkable happened in this year* 
We got into oiu: new Manse about the middle of 
March, but it was rather damp,^ being new plaster- 
ed, and it caused me to have a severe attack of the 
iheumatics in the faU of the year. 

I should not, in my notations, forget to mark a 

»ew luxury that got in among the commonality at 

this time. By the opening of new roads, ap.d the 

traffic thereon with carts and carriers, and by our 

young men that were sailors going to the Clyde, and 

sailing to Jamaica and the West Indies, heaps of 

^igar and cofFcc-beans were brought home, while 
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many, among the kail-stocks and cabbages in their 
yards, had planted goose and berry bushes ; which 
two things happening together, the fashion to make 
jam and jelly, which hitherto had been only known 
in the kitchens and confectionajies of the gentry, 
came to be introduced in the clachan. All this, 
however, was not without a plausible pretext, for it 
was found that jeHy was an excellent n^dicine for 
a sore throat, and jam a remedy as good as London 
candy ibr a cough, or cold, or a shortness <^ breath. 
I could not, however, say, that this gave me so 
much concern as the smuggling trade, only it oc- 
casioned a great fasherie to Mrs. Balwhidder ; for, 
in the berry time, there was no end to the borrowing 
of her brass-pan, to make jelly and jam', till l^rs. 
Toddy, of the Cross Keys, bought one, which,. inita 
turn, came into request, and saved ours. 

It was in the Mardmas quarter o£ this year that 
I got the first payment of my augmcuitation. Uzy^ 
ing no desire to-, rip up old sores, I shall aay no 
more anent it, the worst being anticipated in my 
shronicle of the last year ; but there was a tlung 
happened in the payment, that occasioned a vexa^ 
tion at the time of a very disagreeable nature. Dafi 
Meg GalTaw, who, from the tragical death of he? 
mother, was a privileged subject^ used to. come to 
the Manse on the Saturdays for a meal of meat ; 
audit so fell out, that as,by some neglect of mine, no 
dteps had been taken to regulate the disposal of the 
victual that constituted the meani^ of the augments^- 
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tion, some of the heritors, in an ungracious temper, 
sent what they called the tythe-boU, (the Lord 
^ows it was not the fiftieth) to the Manse, where 
I had no place to put it. This fell out ob » Satup* 
' day night, when I was busy with my sermon, think- 
ing not of silver or gold, but of much better ; so 
that I was greatly molested and difsturbed thereby. 
Daft IVfeg, who sat by the kitchen chimlay-lug 
hearing* a', said nothing for a time, but when she 
saw how Mrs Balwhidder and me were put to, she 
cried out with a loud voice, like a soul under the 
inspiration of prophecy — " When the widow's 
creuse had filled all the vessels in the house, the 
Lord stopped the increase ; verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, if your bams be filled, and your gamelkest» 
can bold no more, seek till ye shall find the tume 
basins of the poor, and thereim pour the com, and 
the oil, and the wine of your abundance ; so shall 
ye be blessed of the Lord." The which words I 
took for an admonition, and directing the sacks ta 
be brought into the dining-room, and other cham- 
bers of the Manse, I sent off the heritors' servants, 
that had done me this prejudice, with an unexpect- 
ed thankfiilness. But this, as I s^terwanls was in-^ 
formed, both them and their masters attributed to 
the greedy grasp of avarice, with which they con- 
sidered me as misled ; and having said so, nothing 
could exceed their mortification on Monday, whea 
Aey heard (for they were of those who had desert- 
ed the kirk) that I had given by the precentor no- 
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tice, to every widow in the parish that was in need, 
to come to the Manse, and she woidd receive her 
pordon of the partitioning of the augmentation. 
Thus, without any oiFence on my part^ saving the 
strictness of justice, was a division made between 
me and the heritors ; but the people were with me^ 
and my own conscience was with me ; and though 
the fronts of the lofts and the pews of the heri*^ 
tors were but thinly filled, I trusted that a good 
time was coming, when the gentry would see the 
error of their way. ~ So I bent the head of resigna- 
tion to the Lord, and, assisted by the wisd<»n of 
Mr. Kibbock, adhered to the course I had adopted ;; 
but, at the close of the year, my heart was sorrow- 
ful for the schism, and my prayer on Hogmanay\ 
was one of great bitterness of soul^that such an 
evil had come to pasa. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.— YEAR 1788. 

.A cotton'tnill is built^^^TTie new spirit which it in- 
troduces among' the people. 

It had been often remarked by ingenious men, 
that the Brawl bum, which ran through the parish, 
though a small, vras yet a rapid stream, and had a 
wonderful capability for damming, and to turn mills* 
From the time that the Irville water deserted its 
channel this brook grew into repute, and several 
milla and dams had been erected on its course. In 
diis jrear a proposal came from Glasgow to 
build a cotton-mill on its banks, beneath the Witch* 
linn, which being on a comer of the Wheatrig, the 
property of Mr, Cayenne, he not only consented 
thereto, but took a part in the profit or loss therein ; 
and, being a man of great activity, though we 
Aought him, for many a day, a serpent plague sent 
Upon the parish, he proved thereby one of our great* 
est benefactors. The cotton-mill was built, and a 
spacious fabric it was — nothing like it had been 
aeen before in our day and generation — and^ for 
Ae people that were brought ^to work in it, a 
new town was built in the vicinty, which Mr. Ca- 
yenne, the same being founded on his land, called 
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Cayenneville, the name of the plantation in Viginia 
that had been taken from him by the rebellious 
Americans. From tliat day Fortune was lavish of 
her favors upon him ; his property swelled, and 
grew in the most extraordinary ttumnet^ and the 
whole country tide was stirring with a new life. 
For, when the mill was set a-goiiig, he got wea* 
\"ers of muslin established- in Cayenneville ; and 
shortly after, but that did not take place till the 
year following, he brought a woman all the- way 
from Manchester in England, to teach the lassie 
bairns in our old clachan tambouring. 

Some of the ancient families, in their turretted 
houses, were not pleased with this innovation, es« 
pecially when they saw the handsome dwellings 
that were built for the weavers of die mills, and the 
unstinted hand that supplied the wealth required 
for the carrying on of the business. It sank their 
pride into insignificance, and many of them would 
almost rather have wanted the rise that took place 
in the value of their lands, than have seen this 
incoming of what they called o'er-sea speculation* 
But, saving the building of the cotton-mill^ and the 
beginning of Cayenneville, nothing more memora-^ 
ble happened in this year, still it was nevertheless 
a year of a great activity. The minds of men were 
excited to new enterprises ; a new genius, as it were, 
had descended upon the earth, and there was a» 
erect and out-looking spirit abroad that was not to 
be satisfied with the taciturn regularity of ancient 
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Biffairs. Even Miss Sabrina Hookie, the school- 
tnistresc, though now waned from her meridian, 
was touched with the enlivening rod, and set her- 
self to learn and to teach tambouring, in such a 
manner as to supersede bj precept and example 
that old time-honored functionary, as she herself 
called it, the spinning-wheel, proving, as she did 
one night, to Mr. Kibbock and me, that if more 
flioney could be made by a woman tambouring than 
by spinning, it was better for her to tambour than 
to spin. 

B«t, in the midst of all this commercing and 
atmrfacturing, I began to discover signs of decay 
in the wonted simplicity of our country ways. 
Among the cotton-spinners and muslin-weavers of 
Cayenneville, were several unsatisfied and ambi- 
tioiis spirits, who clubbed together, and got a Lon- 
don newspaper to the Cross-keys, where they were 
lughtly in the habit of meeting and debating about 
Ae affifirs of the French, which were then gathering 
Howards a head. They were represented to me as 
isit4)y common in capacity, but with unsettled no- 
tions of religion. 'They were, however, quiet and 
orderly, and some of tfiem since, at Glasgow^ Pais- 
icy, and Manchester, even, 1 am told, in London, 
hsLve grown into a topping way. 

It seems they did not like my manner of preaclv* 
J lag, and on that account absented themselves from 
^public worship ; which, when I heard, I sent for 
^foifie of them, to convince them of their error, witb 
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rt^prd to the truth of divers points of doctrine ; but 
they confounded me with their objections, and used 
my arguments, which were the old and ortliodox 
proven opinions of the Divinity Hall, as if they had 
been the light sayings of a vain man. So that I 
was troubled, fearing that some change would en- 
sue to my people, who had hitherto" lived amidst the 
boughs and branches of the gospel unmolested by 
the fowler^s snare, and I set myself to watch nar* 
rowly, and with a vigilant eye, what would come 
to pass. 

There was a visible increase among us of world- 
ly prosperity in the course of this year ; insomuch, 
that some of the farmers who were in the custom of 
taking their vendibles to the neighboring towns on 
the Tuesdays, the Wednesdays, and Fridays, were 
led to open a market on the Saturdays in our own 
clachan, the which proved a great comxnience. 
But I cannot take it upon me to say, whether this 
can be said to have well began in the present Ann. 
Dom., although I know that in the summer of the 
ensuing year it was grown into a setded custom ; 
which I well recolect by tne Macadams coming 
with their bairns to see Mrs. Malcolm their mother^ 
suddenly on a Saturday afternoon ; on which oc- 
casion me and Mrs. Balwhidder were invited to 
dine with them, and Mrs. Malcolm bought in tht 
market for the dinner that day, bodi mutton and 
fowls, such as twenty years before could not have 
been got for Ipve or money on such a pinch. Be* 
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sides she had two bottles of red and white wine 
from the Cross Keys, luxuries which, saving in the 
Breadland house in its best days, could not have 
been had in the whole parish, but must have been 
brought from a borough town ; for Eglesham Castle 
is not within the bounds of Dailmailing, and my 
observe does not apply to the stock and stores of 
that honorable mansion, but only to the dwellings of 
our own heritors, who were in general straitened in 
their circumstances, partly with upsetting, and part- 
ly by the eating rust of family pride, which hurt the 
edge of many a clever fellow among them, that 
wouM have done well in the way of trade; but sunk 
intooivors for the sake of their genteelity. 
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CHAPTER XXX.— YEAR 1789. 

I 

JVilliam 3Ialcolm cotiics to the parish and preacher 
"-^The opinions upon his sermon. 

This I have always reflected upon as one of our 
blessed yeafs. It was not remarkable for any ex- j 
traordinary occurrence, but there was a hopeful- 
ness in the jninds of men, and a planning of new 
imdertakmgs, of which, whatever may l?e the up- 
shot, the devising is ever rich in the cheerful antici* 
pations of good. 

Another new line of road was planned, for at 
shorter cut to the cotton-mill, from the main road 
to Glasgow, and a public-house was opened in Cay- 
enneville ; the latter, however, was not an event 
that gave me much satisfaction, 'but it was a conve- 
nience to the inhabitants, and the carriers that 
brought the cotton^bags and took away the yam 
twice a-wcek, needed a place of refreshment. And 
there was a stage-coach set up thrice every week 
from Ayr, that passed through die town, by which 
it was possible to travel to Glasgow between breaki^ 
fast and dinner-time, a thing that could not, when 
I came to the parish, have been thought within the 
compass of nxan* 
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If his Stage-coach I thought one of the greatest- 
conveniences that had been established among us ; 
and it enabled Mrs. Balwhidder to send a basket of 
her fresh butter intO' the Glasgow market, by which 
in the spring and the fall of the year,, she got a great 
price, for the Glasgow merchants are fond of ex- 
cellent eatables^' and the payment was aye ready 
money-^Tim Whirlit the driver paying for one 
basket when he took up^ the other. 

In this year William, Malcolm, tlie }'oungcst son 
of the widow, having been some time a^ tutor in a 
family in the east country, came to see his mother, 
as indeed he had done every year from the time he 
went to the College, but this occasion was made 
remarkable by his preaching in my pulpit. His old 
acquaintance were curious to hear him, and I my- 
self had a sprt of a wish likewise, being desirous to 
know how far he was orthodox ; so I thought fit, 
on the suggestion of one of the elders, to ask him 
to preach one day for me, which, after some fleech- 
mg, he consented to do. I think, however, there 
was a true modesty in his diffidence, although his 
reason was a weak one, being lest he might not 
satisfy his mother, who had as yet never heard 
him. Accordingly, on the Sabbath after, he did 
preach, and the kirk was well packed, and I was not 
one of the least attentive of the congregation. His 
sermon assuredly was well put together, and there 
was nothing to object to in his doctrine ; but the 
elderly people thought his language rather too Eng^^ 
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liiied, wliich I thought likewise, for I never could 
abide that the plain auld Kirk of Scotland, with her 
sober presbyterian simplicity, should borrow, eith- 
er in word or in deed, from the language of the pre- 
hitic hierachy of England. Nevertheless, the young- 
er part of the congregation were loud in his praise, 
saying, there had not been heard before such a style 
of language in our side of the country. As for 
Mrs. Malcolm, his mother, when I spoke to her 
anent the same, she said but little, expressing only 
her hope that his example would be worthy of his 
precepts ; so that, upon the whole, it was a satis- 
faction to us all, that he was likely to prove a stoop 
and upholding pillar to the Kirk of Scotland. His 
mother, however, had the satisfaction, before she 
died, to see him a placed minister, and his name 
among the authors of his country ; for he pubUshed 
:it Edinburgh a volume of Moral Essays, of which 
lie sent me a pretty bound copy, and they were 
greatly creditable to his pen, though lacking some- 
what of that birr and smeddum, that is the juice and 
flavor of books of that sort. 
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A booiseller*s shop is set up among the houses of the 
weavers at Cayenne'Ville, 

The features of this Ann. Dom. partook of the 
character of its predecessor. Several new houses 
were added to the clachan ; Cayenneville was 
spreading out with weaver's shops, and growing up 
fast into a town. In some respects it got the start 
of our's, for one day, when I was going to dine with 
Mr. Cayenne, at Wheatrig-house, not a little to 
my amazement, did I behold a bookseller's shop 
opened there, with sticks of red and black wax, 
pouncet-boxes, pensy pocket-books, and new publi- 
cations, in the window, such as the like of were 
only to be seen in cities and borough towns. And 
it was lighted at night by apatent lamp, which shed 
a wonderful beam, burning oil, and having no smoke. 
The man sold likewise perfumery, powder-pufFs, 
trinkets, and Dublindolls, besides pen-knives, Cas- 
tile soap, and walking-sticks, together with apro4^ 
gy of other luxuries too tedious to mention. . . 

Upon conversing with the man, for I was en- 
chanted to go into this phenomenon, for OS no less 

17* 
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. ouKl I resold it, he told me that he had a corres- 
poTulcucc* Avith London, and could get me down any 
l)0()k puIji'iNhi-d there within the same month is 
which it came out, and he shewed me divers (tf 
the newest come out, of which I did not read even 
in the Scots Magazine, till more than three- monthfi 
after, although I had till then always considered 
that work as most interesting for its early intelQ^ 
genie. But what I was most surprised to hear, 
was that he took in a daily London newspaper for 
the spinners and weavers, who pidd him a penny 
a-wc ck a piece for the same ; they being all great- 
ly taken up with what, at the time, was going on ia 
France. 

This bookseller in the end, however, proved a 
whowp in our nest, for he was in league with some 
of the English reformers, and when the story took 
V ind three years after, concerning the plots and 
treasons of the Corresponding Societies and demo- 
crats, he was fain to make a moonlight flitting, leav^ 
ing his wife for a time to manage hk^^airs. I- 
could not, however, think any ill. of the nrism npt-» 
withstanding ; for he had v^ry correct notions of 
right and justice, in a political sense, and when he 
came into the parish, he was as orderly and well- 
behaved as any other body ; and conduct is a test 
that I h;ive always found as good for a man^s prin- 
ciples, as professions. Nor, at the time of which I 
am speaking, was there any of that dread or fear of 
reforming the government, that has since be^n ocr ■ 
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casioned by the wild and wasteful hand which the 
Ft^nch employed in their revolution. 

But, among other improvements, I should men- 
Hon, that a Doctor Marigold came and settled in 
Cayennevillc, a small, round, happy-tempered man, 
whose funny stories were far better liked than his 
drugs. There was a doubt among some of the 
weavers, if he was a skilful Esculapian, and this 
doubt led to their holding out an inducement to an- 
other medical man. Dr. Tanzey, to settle there 
likewise, by which it grew into a saying, that at 
Cayenneville there was a doctor for health as well 
as sickness. For Dr. Marigold was one of. th« 
best hands in the country at a pleasant punch-bowl, 
while Dr. Tanzey had all the requisite knowlege of 
the faculty for the bed-side. 

It was in this year, that the hour-plate and hand ' 
on the kirk steeple were renewed, as indeed may 
yet be seen by the date, though it be again greatly 
in want of fresh gilding ; for it was by my advice 
that the figures of the Ann. Dom. were placed one 
in each corner. In this year, likewise, the bridge 
over the brawl bum was built, a great covenience, 
in the winter time, to the parishioners that lived on : 
the north side ; for when there happened to be a 
speat on the Sunday, it kept them from the kirk, 
but I did not find that the bridge mended the mat- 
ter, till after the conclusion of the war against the. 
democrats, and the beginning of that which we are 
np^W waging with Boney, their child and champion-. 
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It is, indeed, wonderful to think of the occultatioi; 
of grace that was taking place about this time, 
throughout the whole bound of Christendom ; for 
I could mark a visibleMarkness of infidelity spread- 
ing in the comer of the vineyard committed to my 
keeping, and a falling away of the vines from their 
wonted props and confidence in the truths of Reve- 
lation. But I ssud nothing. I knew that the faith 
could not be lost, and that it would be found pu* 
rer and purer the more it was tried ; and " this I 
have lived to sec, many now being zealous mem* 
bers of the church, that were abundantly luke-warni 
at the period of which I am now speaking. 
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1 place my son Gilbert in a counting-house at'GlaS' 
gorw — Mtj observations on Glasgow — On my re- 
turn I preach against the vanity of riches^ and 
begin to be taken for a Black-neb, 

In the spring of this year, I took my son Gilbert 
into Glasgow, to place him in a counting-house. As 
he had no inclination for any of the learned profes- 
sions, and not having been there from the time 
when I was sent to the General Assembly, I can- 
not express my astonishment at the great improve- 
ments, surpassing far all that w^is done in our part 
of the country, which I thought was not to be paral- 
leled. When I came afterwards to reflect on my 
simplicity in this, it was clear to me that we should 
not judge of the rest of the world by what we see 
going on around ourselves, but walk abroad into 
other parts, and thereby enlarge our sphere of ob- 
servation, as well as ripen our judgment of things. 

But although there was no doubt a great and 
visible increase of the city, loftier buildings on all 
sides, and streets that spread their arms far into 
the embraces of the country, I thought the looks of 
the population were impaired, and that there was a 
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greater proportion of long white faces in the Tron"-' 
gate, than when I attended the Divinity class. 
These, I was told, were the weavers and others 
concerned in the cotton trade, which I could well' 
believe, for they were very like in their looks to the 
men of Cayennevillc ; but from living in a crowded 
town, and not breathing a wholesome country air 
betA^^en their tasks, they had a stronger cast of un- 
healthy melancholy. I was,, therefore, very glad, 
that Providence had placed in my hand the pastoral 
staff of a country parish, for it cut me to the heart 
to see so many young men, in the rising prime of 
life, already in the arms of a pale consumption. " If,, 
therefore,^' said I to Mrs. Balwhidder, when I re- 
turned home to the Manse, " we live, as it were, 
within the narrow circle of ignorance, we arc spar- 
ed from th4 pain of knowing many an evil ; and,, 
surely, in mvch knowledge, there is sadness of* 
heart." 

But the main effect of this was to make me do all 
in my power to keep my people contented with, 
their lowly estate ; for in that same spirit of im- 
provement, which was so busy every where, I could 
discern something like a shadow, that shewed it 
was not altogether of that pure advantage, which 
avarice led all so eagerly to believe. Accordingly, 
I began a series of sermons on the evil and vanity 
of riches, and, for the most part of the year, pointed 
out in what manner they led the possessor to in- 
d^lge in sinful luxuries, and how indulgence be*- 
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gat desire, and desire betrayed integrity and cor- 
rupted the heart, making it gp^ident, that the rich 
man was liable to forget his unmerited obligations 
to God, and to oppress the laborious and the need- 
ful when he required their services. 

Little did I imagine, in thus striving to keep 
aloof the ravenous wolf Ambition from my guile- 
iess flock, that I was giving cause for many to 
think me an enemy to the king and government, 
and a perverter of Christianity, to suit levelling 
doctrines. But so it was. Many of the heritors 
considered me a black-neb, though I knew it not, 
but went on in the course of my duty, thinking on- 
ly how best to preserve peace on earth, and good 
will towards men. I saw, liowever, an altered 
manner in the deportment of several, with whom I 
had long lived in friendly terms. It was not mark- 
ed enough to make me inquire the cause, but suf- 
ficiently plain to aiFeet my ease of mind. Accor- 
dingly, about the end of diis year, I fell into a dull 
way : My spirit was subdued, and at times I was 
aweary of the day, and longed for the night, when 
J might close my eyes in peaceful slumbers. I 
missed my son Gilbert, who had been a companion 
to me in the long nights, while his mother was busy 
with the lasses, and their ceaseless wheels and car- 
dings, in the kitchen. Often could I have found it 
in my heart to have banned that nevcr-cg^^sing in- 
dustry, and to tell Mrs. Balwhidder, that the marri- 
4ed state was made for SQmething else than to xaaSke 
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napeiy, and bittle blankets ; but it was her happi- 
ness to keep all at work, and she had no pleasure in 
any other way of life, so I sat many a night by the 
fire-side with resignation ; sometimes in the study, 
and sometimes in the parlor, and, as I was doing 
nodiing, Mrs. Balwhidder said it was needless to 
light the candle. Oiu- daughter Janet was in this 
time at a boarding-school in Ayr, so that I was real- 
ly a most solitary married man. 
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Troubled xvith low spirits — Accidental meeting with 
Mr, Cayenne^ who endeavors to remove the pre-- 
judtces entertained against me. 

When the spring of this year began to brighten 
9n the brae, the cloud of dulness, that had dark*- 
ened and oppressed me all the winter, somewhat 
melted away, and I could now and then joke again at 
the never-ending toil and trouble of that busiest of 
all bees, the second Mrs. Balwhidder. But still I 
was far from being right, a small matter aifected 
me, and I was overly given to walking by myself, 
and musing on things that I could tell nothing 
about — my thoughts were just the rack of a dream 
without form, and driving witlessly as the smoke 
that mounteth up, and is lost in the airy heights 
of the sky. 

Heeding little of what was going on in the cla- 
than, and taking no interest in the concerns of any 
body, I would have been contented to die, but I had 
no ail about me. An accident, however, fell out, 
that, by calling on me for an effort, had the blessed 
influence of clearing my vapors almost entirely 
4way, 
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One morning, as I was walking on the sunny 
side of the road, where the foot-path was in the 
next year made to the cotton-mill, I fell in with 
IVf r. Cayenne, who was seemingly much fashed — a 
small matter could do that at any time ; and he 
came up to me with a red face and an angry eye. It 
v^asnot my intent to speak to him, for I was crown 
loth to enter into conversation with ariv bodv,'»6' I 
bowed and passed on. " What," cried Mr.Cay^M 
ne, " and will you not speak to me ?" I turned 
round, and said meekly, " Mr. Cayenne, I have no 
objections to speak to you j but having nothing par- 
ticular to say, it did not seem necessary just now." 

He looked at me lirke a gled, and in a minute ex- 
claimed, " Mad, by Jupiter ! as mad as a March 
hare !" He then entered into conversation with me, 
and said, that he had noticed me an altered man, 
and was just so far on his way to the Manse, to in- 
quire what had befallen me. So, from less to more, 
we entered into the marrow of my case ; and I toid 
liim how I had observed the estranged countenan- 
ces of some of the heritors ; at which he swore aa 
oath, that they were a parcel of the damnMest boo- 
bies in the country, and told me how they had ta- 
ken it into their heads that I was a leveller. " But 
I know you better," said Mr. Cayenne, " and have 
stood up for you as a conscientious man, though 
I don't much like your humdrum preaching. How- 
ever, let that pass ; I insist upon your dining with 
pie tQ-day, when spme of these arrant fools aj« tg 
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be with us, and the devil's in't, if I don't make you 
friends with them." I did not think Mr. Cayen- 
ne, however, well qualified for a peace-maker, but 
nevertheless, I consented to go ; and having thus 
got an inkling of the cause of that cold back-turn- 
ing which had distressed me so much, I made such 
an effort to remove the error that was entertained 
against me, that some of the heritors, before we 
separated, shook me by the hands with the cordiali- 
ty of renewed friendship ; and, as if to make 
amends for past neglect, there was no end to their 
invitations to dinner, which had the effect of put- 
ting me again on my mettle, and removing the thick 
and muddy melancholious humor out of my blood. 
But what confirmed my cure, was the coming 
home of my daughter Janet from the Ayr board- 
ing-school, where she had learnt to play on the 
spinet, and was become a conversible lassie, with a 
competent knowledge, for a woman, of geogrrphy 
and history ; so that when her mother was busy 
with the wearyful booming wheel, she entertained 
me sometimes with a tune, and sometimes with her 
tongue, which made the winter nights fly cantily 

by- 

Whether it was owing to the malady of my im- 
agination, throughout the greatest part of this year, 
or that really nothing particular did happen to in- 
terest me, I cannot say, but it is very remarkable 
that I have nothing remarkable to record — farther, 
than that I was at the expense myself of getting tite 
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Manse rough cast, and the window cheeks painted* 
with roans put up, rather than apply to the heritors; 
for they were always sorely fashed when called up» 
on for outlay. 
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I dream a remarkabk dream^ and preach a Sermon in 
consequence^ apphftng to the events of the times — 
Two democratical rveaver lads brought before Mr. 
Cayenne^ as justice of the peace. 

Ok the first night of this year, I dreamt a very 
remarkable dream, which, when I now recal tO' 
mind, at this distance of time, I cannot but think that 
there was a cast of prophecy in it. I thought that 
I stood on the tower of an old popish kirk, looking 
out at the window upon the kirk-yard, where I be- 
held ancient tombs, with effigies and coats of arms 
on the wall thereof, and a great gate at the one 
side, and a door that led into a dark and dismal 
vault, at the other. I thought all the dead, that 
were lying in the common graves, rose out of their 
coffins ; at the same time, from the old and grand 
monuments, with the effigies and coats of arms, 
came the great men, and the kings of the earth with 
crowns on their heads, and globes and sceptres in 
their hands. 

I stood wondering what was to ensue, when pre- 
sently I heard the noise of drumb and trumpets, 
and anon I beheld an army with banners entering 
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in at the gate ; upon which the kings and the great 
men came also forth in their power aiijl array, and a 
dreadful battle was foughten ; but the multitude, 
that had risen from the common graves, stood afar 
off, and were but lookers on. 

The kings and their host were utterly discom- 
fitted. They were driven within the doors of 
their monuments, their coats of arms were broken 
off, and their effigies cast down, and the victors tri- 
umphed over them with the flourishes of trumpets 
and the waving of banners. But while I looked the 
vision was changed, and I then beheld a wide and 
dreary waste, and afar off the steeples of a great city, 
and a tower in the midst, like the tower of Babel, 
and on it I could discern written in characters of 
fire, " Public Opinion." While I was pondtring 
at the same, I heard a great shout, and presently the 
conquerors made their appearance, coming over 
the desolate moor. They were going in great pride 
and might towards the city, but aa awful burning 
rose, far as it were in the darkness, and the flames 
stood like a tower of fire that reached unto Hea- 
ven. And I saw a dreadful hand and an arm 
stretched from out of the cloud, and in its hold 
was a besom made of the hail and the storm, and 
it swept the fugitives like dust ;. and in their place 
I saw the church-yard, as it were, cleared and 
spread around, the graves closed, and the ancient 
tombs, with their coats of arms and their effigies of 
atone, all as they were in the beginning. I then 
awoke, and behold it was a dream. 
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This vision perplexed me fbr many days, and 
when the news came that the King of France was 
beheaded by the hands of his people, I received, 
as it were, a token in confirmation of the vision that 
had been disclosed to me in my sleep, and I preach- 
ed a discourse on the same, and against the French 
Revolution, that was thought one of the geatest 
and soundest sermons that I had ever delivered in 
my pulpit. 

-'^^bn the Monday following, Mr. Cayenne, who 
tt^ been some time before appointed a justice of 
tluMpeace, came over from the Wheatrig-house to 
the JCipss Keys, where he sent for me and divers oth- 
er respectable inhabitants of the clachan, and told us 
that he was to have a sad business, for a warrant 
was out to bring before him two democrat weaver 
lads, on a suspicion of high treason. Scarcely were 
the words uttered, when they were brought in, and 
he began to ask them how they dare think of divid- 
ing, with their liberty and equality principles, his 
and every other man's property in the country* 
The men answered him in a calm manner, and told 
him they sought no man's property, but only dieir 
own natural rights : upon which he called them 
traitors and reformers. They denied diey were 
traitors, but confessed they were reformers, and 
said they knew not how that should be imputed to 
them as a fault, for that the greatest^en of all 
times had been reformers^ — " Was not," they said^ 
^ our Lord Jesus Christ a reformer ?" — ^^ Ani 
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what the devil did he make of it ?^' cried Mr. Ca- 
yenne, bursting ¥rith passion ; ^ Was he not cru- 
cified ?" 

I thought, when I heard these words, that the 
pillars of earth had sunk beneath me, and diat the 
roofof the house was carried away in a whiilwind. 
The drums of my ears crackxt, blue stones djmced 
before my sight, and I was fun to leave the house 
and hie me home to the Manse, where I sat down 
in my study^ like a stupified creature awaiting what 
would betide. Nothing, however, was found 
against the weaver lads ; but I never, from that day, 
could look on Mr. Cayenne as a Christian, though 
surely he was a true govf mment-man. 

Soon after this affair, there was a pleasant re-ed- 
ification of a gospel-spirit among the heritors, es- 
pecially when th^y h«ard how I had handled the 
regicides of France ; and on the following Sunday, 
I had the comfortable satisfaction to see many a 
gentleman in their pews, that had not been for 
years within a kirk-door. The democrats, who 
took a world of trouble to misrepresent the actions 
of the gentry, insinuated that all this was not from 
any new sense of grace, but in fear of their being 
reported as suspected persons to the King's govern- 
ment. But I could not think so, and considered 
their renewal of communion with the church as a 
swearing of allegiance to the King of Kings, against 
that host of French atheists, who had torn the 
mort-cloth from the coffin, and made it a banner, 
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with which they were gone forth to war against the 
Lamb. The whole year was, however, spent in 
great uneasiness, and the proclamation of war was 
followed by an appalling stop in trade. We heard 
of ^nothing but failures on all hands, and among 
ethers tlut grieved me, was that of Mr. Maitland 
of Glasgow, who had befriended Mrs. Malcolm in 
the days of her affliction, and gave her son Robert 
his fine ship. It was a sore thing to hear of so many 
breakings, especially of old respected merchants like 
him, who had been a Lord Provost, and was far de- 
clined into the afternoon of life. He did not, how- 
ever, long survive the mutation of his fortune, but 
bending his aged head in sorrow, sunk down be* 
neath Ae stroke, to rise no more. 
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The condition of the parish^ as divided into Govern- 
ment'Tnen ar^ Jacobins — / endeavor to prevent 
Christian charity from being forgotten in the 
phraseology of utility and philanthropy. 

This year had opened into all the leafiness of 
midsummer before any thing memorable happened 
in the parish, farther than that the sad division of 
my people into government-men and Jacobins was 
perfected. This calamity, for I never could con- 
sider such heart-burning among neighbors as any 
thing less than a very heavy calamity, was assured- 
ly occasioned by faults on both sides, but it must be 
confessed that the gentry did nothing to win the 
commonality from the error of their way. A litdc 
more condescension on their part would not have 
made things worse, and might have made them bet- 
ter ; but pride interposed, and caused them to 
think that any show of affability from them would 
be construed by the democrats into a terror of 
their power. While the democrats were no less 
to blame ; for hearing how their compeers were 
thriving in Prance and demolishing evciy obstacle 
to their ascendency, they were crouse and really i»- 
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solent, evidencing none of that temperance in pros- 
perity that proves the possessors worthy of their 
good fortuue. 

As for me, my duty in these circumstances was 
one plain and simple. The Christian religion was 
attempted to be brought into disrepute ; the rising 
generation were taught to jibe at its holiest ordi- 
nances ; and the kirk was more frequented as a 
place to while away the time on a rainy Sunday, 
than for any insight of the admonitions and reve- 
lations of the sacred book. Knowing this, I per- 
ceived that it would be of no effect to handle much 
the mysteries of the faith ; but as there was at the 
time a bruit and a sound about universal benevo- 
lence, philanthropy, utility, and all the other disgui- 
ses with which an infidel philosophy appropriated 
to itself the charity, brotherly love, and well-doing 
inculcated by our holy religion, I set myself to task 
upon these heads, and thought it no robbery to use 
a little of the stratagem employed against Christ's 
Kingdom, to promote the interests thereof in the 
hearts and understandings of those whose ears 
would have been sealed against me, had I attei^pt* 
cd to expound higher things. Accordingly, on dnc 
day it was my practice to shew what the nature of 
Christian charity was, comparing it to the light and 
warmth of the sun that shines impartially on the 
just and the unjust — shewing that man, without 
the sense of it as a duty, was as the beasts that perish, 
and thalt every feeling of his nature was intimately 
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gelfifth, but that, when actuated by this divine im- 
pulse, he rose out of himself and became as a god, 
zealous to abate the suiFering of all things that live. 
And, on the next day, I demonstrated that the new 
benevolence which had come so much into vogue, 
was but another version of this Christian virtue.— 
In like manner I dealt with brotherly love, bring- 
ing it home to the business and bosoms of my hear^ 
ers, that the Christianity of it was neither enlarged 
nor bettered by being baptized with the Greek name 
of philanthropy. With well-Kloing, however, I 
went more roundly to work. I told my people that 
I thought they had more sense than to secede from 
Christianity to become Utilitarians, for that it would 
be a confession of ignorance of the faith they desert- 
ed, seeing that it was the main duty inculcated by 
our religion to do all in moral and manners, to 
which the new-fangled doctrine of utility pre- 
tended. 

These discourses, which I continued for some 
time, had no great effect on the men ; but being 
prepared in a familiar household manner, they took 
the fancies of the young women, which was to me 
an assurance that the seed I had planted would in 
time shoot forth ; for I reasoned with myself, that 
if the gudemen of the immediate generation should 
continue free-thinkers, their wives will take care 
that those of the next shall not lack that spunk of 
grace; so I was cheered under that obscurity 
which fell upon Christianity at this time, with fi 
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vista beyond, in which I saw, as it were, the chil- 
dren unborn, walking in the bright green, and in 
the unclouded splendor of the faith. 

But, what with the decay of trade, and the temp- 
tSiAoti of the King^s bounty, and, over all, the wit* 
lessness that was in the spirit of man at this time, 
the number that enlisted in the course of the year 
from the parish was prodigious. In one week no 
less than three weavers and two cotton-spinners 
went over to Ayr, and took the bounty for the Royal 
Artillery. But I could not help remarking to my- 
self, that the people were grown so used to changes 
and extraordinary* advetitures, that the single enlist** 
ment of Thomas Wilson, at the beginning of the 
American war, occasioned a far greater grief and 
work among us, than all the swarms that went off 
week after week in the months of November and 
December of this vegr. 
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ft 

A recruiting' party visits the town — After them^plm^* 
ers — then preaching quakers — the progress •/* 
philosophy among the weavers. 

The present Ann. Dom. was ushered in with an 
£vent that I had never dreaded to see in my day, 
in our once sober and religious country parish. 
The number of lads that had gone over to Ayr to 
be soldiers from among the spinners and weavers 
of Cayenne ville had been so great, that the govern- 
ment got note of it, and sent a recruiting party 
to be quartered in the town ; for the term clachaa 
was beginning by this time to wear out of fasUon ; 
indeed the place itself was out growing the fitness 
pf that title. Never shall I forget the dunt that the 
&:st tap of the drum gied to my heart, as I was sit- 
-^tiiig^ on Hansel Monday, by myself, at the parlor 
fireside, Mrs. Balwhidder being throng with the la^ 
ses looking out a washing, and my daughter at Ayr^ 
spending a few days with her old comrades of the 
boarding school. I thought it was the enemy, 
and then anon the sound of the fife came shrill to 
the ear ; for the night was lown and peaceful. My 
"Vf ife and all the lasses pame flying in upon me, cry- 
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ing all, in the name of Heaven, what could it be ? bjr 
which I was obligated to put on my big-coat, and| 
with my hat and staff, got out to inquire. The 
whole town was aloof, the aged at the doors in clus- 
ters, and the bairns following the tattoo, as it was 
called, and at every doubling beat of the drum^ 
shouting as if they had been in the face of theii^ 
foemen. 

Mr. Archibald Dozendale, one of my elders^ 
was saying to several persons around him, just as 
1 came up, " Hech, sirs ! but the battle draws near 
our gates,'' upon which there was a heavy sigh 
from all that heard him ; and then they told me ot 
the Serjeant's business, and wcf had a serious com- 
muning together anent the same. But, while we 
were thus standing discoui'sing on the causeway^ 
Mrs. Balwhidder and the servant lasses could thole 
no longer, but in a troop came in quest of me, to 
hear what was doing. Jn short, it was a night both 
of sorrow and anxiety* Mr. Dozendale walked 
back to the Manse with us, and We had a sober 
tumbler of toddy together, marvelling exceedingly 
where these fearful portents and changes would 
stop, both of us being of opinion, that the end of 
the world was drawing nearer and nearer. 

Whether it was, however, that the lads belong* 
ing to the place did not like to shew themselves 
with the enlistment cockades among their acquaint- 
ance, or that there was any other reason, I cannot 
take it upon me to say, but certain it is, the reonut'* 
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ing party came no speed, and in consequence va^ 
removed about the end of March. 

Another thing happened in tlus year, too re^ 
markable for jpie to neglect to put on record, as it 
strangely and strikingly marked the rapid revolu* 
tions that were going on. In the month of August, 
at the time of the fair, a gang of play-actors came, 
and hired Thomas Takling^s bam for their enact- 
ment. They were the first of that clanjamfrey 
who had ever been in the parish, and there was a 
wonderful excitement caused by die rumors con- 
cerning them. Their first performance was Doug- 
las Tragedy, and the Gentle Shepherd ; and the 
general opinion was, that the lad who played Nor- 
val in the play, and Patie in the farce, was an Eng- 
lish lord^s son, who had run away from his parents, 
rather than marry an old cracket lady, with a great 
portion. But, whatever truth there might be in 
this notion, certain it is, the whole pack ¥ras in a 
state of perfect beggary ; and yet, for all that, they 
not only in their parts, as I was told, laughed most 
heartily, but made others do the same ; for I was 
constrained to let my daughter go]to see them, wi 
8ome of her acquaintance, and she gave me such an 



account of what they did, that I thought I would — 
have liked to have gotten a keek at them myseUU 
At the ^same time, I must own this was a sinful- 
curiosity, and I stifled it to the best of my ability. 
Among other plays that they did, was one called 
M?K:beth and the Witches, which the Miss Cayen- 
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nes had seen performed in London, when Aey 
were there in the winter time, with their father, for 
three months, seeing the world, after coming from 
the boarding school. But it was no more like the 
true play of Shakespeare the poet, according to 
their account, than a duddy bedierel, set up to 
fright the sparrows from the pease, is like a liv- 
ing gentleman. The hungry players, instead 
of behaving like guests at the royal banquet, were 
voracious on the needful feast of bread, and the 
strong" ale, that served for wine in decanters ; but 
the greatest sport of all, was about a kail-pot, that 
acted the part of a cauldron, and which should have 
sunk with thunder and lightning into the earth ; 
however it did quite as well, for it made its exit, 
as Miss Virginia said, by walking quietly off, being 
pulled by a string fastened to one of its feet. No 
scene of the play was so much applauded as this 
.one ; and the actor who did the part Xtt Xing Mac- 
beth, made a most polite bow of thankfulness to the 
audience, for the approbation with which they had 
received the performance of the pot. 

We had likewise, shortly after the " omnes exe- 
unt" of the players, an exhibition of a different sort 
in the same barn'. This was by two English qua- 
kers, and a quaker lady, tanners from Kendal, who 
.had been at Ayr on some leather business, where 
they preached but made no proselytes. The travel- 
lers were all three in a whisky, drawn by one of 

the best ordered horses, as the hostler at the Cross 
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Keys told me, ever seen. They came to the urns to 
their dinner, and meaning to stay all night, sent 
round, to let it be known that they would hold a 
meeting in friend Tacklan's bam; but Thomas 
denied they were either kith or kin to him ; this 
however was their way <^ speaking. 

In the evening, owing to the nodce, a geat con* 
gregation was assembled in the bam, and I myself, 
along with Mr. Archibald Dozendale, went there 
likewise, to keep the people in awe ; for we fearedl 
the strangers might be jeered and insulted. The 
three were seated aloft, on a high stage, prepared on 
purpose, with two mares and scafFold-deals, borrow* 
ed from Mr. Trowel the mason. They sat long, and 
silent ; but at last the spirit moved the woman, and 
she rose, and delivered a very sensible exposition 
of Christianity. I was really surprised to hear 
such sound doctrine ; and Mr. Dozendale said, 
justly, that it was more to the purpose than some 
that my younger brethren from Edinburgh endea- 
vored to teach. So, that those who went to laugh 
at the sincere simplicity of the pious quakers, were 
rebuked by a very edifying discourse on the moral 
duties of a Christian's life. 

Upon the whole, however, this, to the best of my 
recollection, was another unsatisfactory year. In 
this we were, doubtles9>, brought more into the 
world, but we had a greater variety of temptation 
set before us, and there was still jealousy and es- 
trangemeni in the dispositions of the gentry, and 
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the lower orders, particulary the manufacturers* I 
cannot say, indeed, that there was any increase of 
corruption among the usual portion of my people ; 
for their vocation calling them to work apart, in 
die purity of the free air of Heaven, they were kept 
uncontaminated by that seditious infection which 
fevered the minds of the sedentary weavers, and 
working like flatulency in the stomachs of the 
cotton-spinners, sent up into their heads a vain and 
diseased fume of infidel philosophy. 
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jDeath of second Mrs. Bahvhidder — / look outj^rn 
third ^ and fix upon Mrs, Nugent ^ a ividoxu — Par* 
ticulars of the courtship. 

The prosperity of fortune is like the blossoms of 
-spring, or the golden hue of the evening cloud. It 
delights the spirit, and passes away. 

In the month of February my second wife was 
gathered unto the Lord. She had been very ill for 
'some time with an income in her side, which bo 
medicine could remove. I had the best doctors in 
the country-side to her, but their skill was of no 
avail, their opinions being, that her ail was caused 
by an internal abscess, for which physic has provid- 
ed no cure. Her death was to me a great sorrow, 
for she was a most excellent wife, industrious to a 
degree, and managed every thing with so brisk a 
hand, that nothing went wrong that she put it to. 
With her I had grown richer than any other min- 
ister in the presbytery ; but above aH, she was 
the mother of my bairns, which gave her a doubk 
claim upon me. 

I laid her by the side of my first love, Betty Lan- 
shaw, my own cousin that was, and I inscribed te 
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mame upon the same headstone ; but time had 
tlrained my poetical rein, and I have not yet been 
-able to indite an epitaph on her merits and virtues, 
for she had an eminent share of both. Her greatest 
fault-^-the best have their faults — was an over-ear- 
mestness to gather geer ; in the doing of which I 
thought she sometimes sacrificed the comforts of 
a pleasant fire-side, for she was never in her ele- 
ment but when she was keeping the Servian ts cydent 
«!t Aeir work. But), if by this she substr acted some- 
thing from ihe quietude that was most consonant 
to my nature, she has left cause, both in bank and 
bond, for me and her bairns to bless her great 
household activity. 

She was not long deposited in her place of rest 
till I had occasion to find her loss. All my things 
were kept by her in a most perjinct and excellent 
order, but they soon fell into on «mastn^ confu' 
sion, for, as she often said to me, I had a turn for 
heedlessness ; insomuch, that although my daugh- 
ter Janet was grown up, and able to keep the house, 
I saw that it would be necessary, as soon as decen- 
cy would allow, for me to take another wife. I 
was moved to this chiefly by foreseeing that my 
daughter would in time be married, and taken 
away from me, but more on account of the ser- 
vant lasses, who grew out of all bounds, verifying 
the proverb, " Well kens the mouse wheo the cat's 
out of the house." Besides this, I was now far down 
in the vale of years, and could not expect to be 
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long without feeling some of the penalues of oM * 
age, although I was still a hail and sound man. It 
therefore behoved me to look in time for a help- 
mate, to tend me in my approaching infirmities. 

Upon this important concern I reflected, as I 
may say, in the watches of the night, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances of my situation, I saw it would 
not do for me to look out for an overly young wo- 
man, nor yet would it do for one of my ways to take 
an elderly maiden, ladies of that sort being liable to 
possess strong-set particularities. I therefore re- 
solved that my choice should lie among widows of 
a discreet age ; and I had a glimmer in my mind 
of speaking to Mrs. Malcolm, but when I reflected 
on the saintly steadiness of her character, I was 
satisfied it would be of no use to think of her. Ac- 
cordingly, I beflt. my brows, and looked towards 
Irvillc, which io an abundant trone for widows and 
other single women ; and I fixed my purpose on 
Mrs. Nugent, the relic of a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, both because she was a well* 
bred woman, without any children to plea about the 
interests of my own two, and likewise because she 
was held in great estimatibn by all who knew her, 
as a lady of a Christian principle. 

It was sometime in the summer, however, before 
I made up my mind to speak to her on the subject j 
but one afternoon, in the month of August, I re- 
solved to do so, and, with that intent, walked lei- 
surely over to Irville, and after calling on the Rev. 
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Dr. Dunwiddie, the minister, I stepped in, as if 
by chance, to Mrs. Nugent's. I could see that 
she was a little surprised at my visit ; however, she 
treated me with eveiy possible civility, and her ser- 
vant lass bringing in the tea things, in a most order- 
ly manner, as punctually as the clock was striking^ 
she invited me to sit still, and drink my tea with 
her; which I did, being none displeased to get 
such encouragement. However, I said nothing that 
time, but returned to the Manse, very well content 
with what I had observed, which made me fain to 
repeat my visit. So, in the course of the week, tak- 
ing Janet my daughter, with me, we walked over in 
the forenoon, and called at Mrs. Nugent's first, be- 
fore going to any other house ; and Janet saying, as 
we came out to go to the minister's, that she 
thought Mrs. Nugent an agreeable woman, I deter- 
mined to knock the nail on the head without far- 
ther delay. 

Accordingly, I invited the minister and his wife 
to dine with us on the Thursday following ; and 
before leaving the town, I made Janet, while the 
minister and me were handling a subject, as a sort 
q£ thing of common civility, go to Mrs. Nugent, 
;md invite her also. Dr. Dinwiddie was a gleg 
man, of a jocose nature ; and he, guessing some^^^^ 
Ihmg of what I was ettling at, was very mirthful 
with me, but I kept my own counsel till a meet sea- 
son. 

On the Thursday, the company, as invited, came« 
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and nothing.-^traordinary was seen, but in cutting 
up, and helpirig s^en, Dr. Dinwiddle put one wing 
on Mrs, Nugen^ij^nlate, and the other wing on my 
plate, a^i «aid, j^^e have been greater miracle* 
than these two wings flying together, which was ^ 
sharp joke, that caused no little merriment, at the 
expense of Mrs. Nugent and me. I, however, to 
show that I was not daunted, laid a leg also on her 
plate, and took another on my own, saying, in the 
words of the Reverend Doctor, there have been 
greater miracles than these two legs should lie in 
the same nest, which was thought a very clevef 
come off; and at the same time, I gave Mrs. Nu* 
gent a fkindly nip on hef sonsy arm, which was 
breaking the ice in as pleasant a way as could be. 
In short, before any thing passed between ourselves 
on the subject, we were set down for a tristed pair j 
and this being the case, we were married as soon 
as a twelvemonth and a day had passed from the 
death of the second Mrs. Balwhidder ; and neither 
of us have had occasion to rue the bargain. It is, 
however, but a piece of justice due to my second 
wife to say, that this was not a little owing to her good 
management ; for she had left such a well plenished 
house, that her successor said, wehad nothing to 
do but to contribute to one another's happiness. 

In this year nothing more memorable happened 
in the parish, saving that the cotton-mill dam burst, 
about the time of the Lammas flood, and the waters 
went forth like a deluge of destruction, ccurying of 
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much victual, and causing a vast of damage to the 
mills that are lower down the stream. It was just a 
prodigy to see how calmly Mr. Cayenne acted on that 
occasion ; for being at ' other times as crabbed as a 
wud terrier, folk were afraid to tell him, till he 
came out himself in the morning, and saw the de» 
vastation ; at the sight of which he gave only a shrill 
whistle, and began to laugh at the idea of the men 
fearing to take him the news, as if he had not for- 
tune and philosophy enough, as he called it, to with- 
stand much greater misfortunes. 
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jj^Ir, Henry Melcomb comes to the parish to see his 
uncle Mr. Cayenne — From some jocular behaviot 
sn his parif Meg Gaffaw falls in love xuith him'— 
The sad result of the adventure when he is mar-* 

ried. 

Whev I have stcn^ in my walks, tite irrational 
creatures of God, the birds and the beasts, govern* 
ed by a kindly instinct, in attendance on their 
^'oung, often has it come into my head, that love 
and charity, far more than reason and justice, fbnn-> 
ed the tie that holds the world, with all its jarring 
wants and woes, in social dependance and obliga« 
fion together; and, in this year, a strong verifi- 
cation of the soundness of this notion, was exemplU 
tied in the conduct of the poor haverel lassie Meg 
Gaffaw, whose naturality on the occasion of her 
piother^s dearth, I have related at length in, this 
chronicle. 

In the course of the summer, Mr. Henry Mel-> 
^omb, who was a nephew to Mr. Cayenne, came 
.down from England to see his uncle. He had just 
completed his education at the College of Christ 
p3«Mrclvin Oxford, and ^i^as the most perfect J^i^^ 
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-gentleman that had ever been seen in this part of 
the country. 

In his appearance he was a very paragon, with a 
fine manly countenance, frank-hearted, blithe, and, 
in many ^ints of character, very like my old 
friend the Lord Eglesham, who was shot. Indeed^ 
in some respects, he was even above his lordship, 
for he had a great turn at teady wit, and could joke 
and banter in a most agreeable manner. He came 
very often to the Manse to see me, and took great 
pleasure in my company, and really used a freedom 
that was so droll, I could scarcely keep my comj>o«- 
fAty and decorum with him. Among others^ that 
shared in his attention, was daft Meg Gaifaw, whom 
he had forgathered with one ds^y in coming to sec 
me, and after conversing with her for ^ome time, 
he handed her, as she told me herself, over the 
kirk-style, like a lady of high degree, and came with 
her to the Manse-door linking by the arth. 

From the ill-timed daffin of that hour, poor Meg ■ 
fell deep in love with Mr. Melcomb, and it was just 
a play-acting to see the arts and antics she put in 
practice to win his attention. In her garb, she had 
Xiever any sense of propriety, but went about 
the country asking for shapings of silks and sat- 
ins, with which she patched her duds, calling them 
by the divers names of robes and negligees. AQ 
hitherto, however, had been moderation, compared 
to the daifadile of vanity which she was now seexi, 
>vhen she had searched, as she said, to the bottom 
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of her coffer. I cannot take it upon me to describe 
her, but she kithed in such a variety of cuffs and 
ruffies, feathers and flowers, old gumflowers, paint* 
ed paper knots, ribbans, and furs, and laces, and 
went about gecking and simpering with an old 
fan in her hand, that it was not in the power of na^ 
ture to look at her with sobriety. 

Her first appearance in this masquerading, was 
at the kirk on the Sunday following her adventure 
with Mr. M elcomb, and it was with a sore difficul- 
ty that I could keep my eyes off of her, even in 
prayer ; and when the kirk skailed, she walked be- 
fore him, spreading all her grandeur to catch his 
eye in such a manner as had not been seen or heard 
of since the prank that Lady Macadam played Miss 
Betty Wudrife. 

Any other but Mr. Melcomb would have been 
provoked by the fool's folly, but he humored her 
^rit, and to the amazement of the whole peoplei 
presented her his hand, and allemanded her along in 
a manner thai should not have been seen in any 
street out of a king^s court, and far less on the 
Lord^s day. But alas ! this sport did not last long. 
Mr. Melcomb had come from England to be mar- 
ried to his cousin, Miss Virginia Cayenne, and 
poor daft Meg never heard of it till the banns for 
their purpose of marriage was read out by Mr. 
Loremore on the Sabbath after. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when die simple and in- 
nocent natural gave a loud shriek, that terrified the 
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^hole congregation, and ran out of the kirk demen- 
^d. There was nb more finery for poor Meg ; . 
ut she went and sat opposite to the windows of 
4r. Cayenne^s house, where Mr. Melcomb was, 
^ith clasped hands and beseeching eyes, like a 
lonumental statue in alabaster, and no entreat}* 
ould drive her away. Mr. Melcomb sent her mo* 
icy, and the bride many a fine thing, but Meg flung, 
hem from her, and clasped her hands again, and still 
at. Mr. Cayenne would have let loose the house- 
log on her, but was not permitted. 

In the evening it began to rain, and they thought 
hat and the coming darkness would drive her 
tway, but when the servants looked out before bar* 
•ing the doors, ther6 she was in the same posture, 
[•wasto perfofrti thfe m^rtiage ceremony at seven 
)'clock in the morning, for the young pair were to 
JO that night to Edinburgh ; and when I went, 
here was Meg sitting looking at the windows with 
tcr hands clasped. When she saw me she gave a 
ihrill cr}', and took me by the hand-, and wished 
he to go back, crying out in a heart-breaking voice, 
'O, sir! No yet-^no yet ! He'll maybedraW^ back^ 
md think of a far truer bride." I was wac for her^ 
md very angry with the servants for laughing at 
he fond folly of the ill-less thing. 

When the marriage was over, and the carriage at 

hfe door, the bridegi'oom handed in the bride. 

i*oor Meg saw this, and jumping up from where 

he sat, was at his side like a spirit, as he was step- 
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ping in, and taking him by the hand, she looked hi 
his &ce so piteously, that every heart was sorrow- 
(a\j for she could say nothing. When he pulled 
away his hand, and the door was shut, she stood 
9^ if «he had been charmed to. tj^e spot, and saw the 
chaise drive away. All tbajt were about the door 
dien spoke to her, but she heard us not. At last 
she gave a deep sigh, and the water coming into 
ber eye, she said, " The worm — the worm is my 
bonny bridegroom, and Jenny with the many-feet 
my bridal maid. The mill-dam watcr^s the wii^ 
6* the wedding, and the clay and the clod shatt be 
my bedding. A lang nig^t; x^ meet for a bridal, but 
none shall be langer than minte^" In saying which 
words, she fled from among us, with heels like the 
wind. The servants pursued, but o^er long before 
they stop her, she wss past redemption in the deep- 
est pbimb of the cotton-mill dam. 

Few' deaths had for many a day happened in the 
parish, to cause so much sorrow as that of this poor 
silly creature. She was a sort of a household &^ 
miliar among us, and there was. much like the inner 
side of wisdom in the pattern of her sayings, many 
of which are still preserved as proverbs* 
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A dearth — Mr, Cayenne takes measures to mitigatt 
the evil — he receives kindly some Irish refugeesr^ 
his daughter's marriage. 

This was one of dbe heaviest years in the whole 
course of my ministry. The spring was slow of 
coming, and cold and wet wlwn it did come ; the 
dibs were full, the roads foul^ and the ground that 
should have been dry at the seed tinte, was as clag- 
gy as clay and dung to the harrow. The labor of 
man and beast was thereby augmented, and all nature 
being in a state of sluggish indisposition, ^t was 
evident to every eye of experience that there would 
be a great disappointment to the hopes of the hus- 
bandman. 

Foreseeing this, I gathered the opinion of all the 
most sagacious of my parishioners, and consulted 
with them for a provision against the evil day, and 
we spoke to Mr. Cayenne on the subject, for he }Al 
a talent by common in matters of mercantil|Mian-t 
agement. It was amazing, considering his hot 
temper, with what patience he heard the grounds of 
our apprehension, and how he questioned and sift- 
ed the experience of the old farmers, till he was 
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thorougjhly convinced that all similar seed*time& 
were €vcr followed by a short crop. He then said, 
that he would prove himself a better friend to the 
parish than he wai thought. Accordingly, as he 
afterwards told me himself^ he i^lrote off that very 
night to his correspondents in America to buy for 
his account all the wheat and flour they could 
get, and ship it to arrive early irt the fall ; and he 
bought up likewise in countries round the Baltic 
great store of victual, and b1x)ught in two cargoes to 
Irville on purpose for the parish, against the time 
of need, making for the occasion a gamri of one of 
the ware-houses of the cotton-tnill. 

The event came to pass as had been foretold ; 
the harvest fell short, and Mr» Caycnnfe^s cargos 
ft-om America and the Baltic^ came home in du^ 
season, by which he made a terrible power of mo- 
ney, clearing thousands on thousands by port aftei* 
port — making more profit, as he said himself, in the 
course of one month, he believed, than ever was 
made by any individual within the kingdom of 
Scotland itl the course of a year. — He said, howev- 
ever, that he might made more if he had bought up 
the com at home, but being convinced by Us that 
thwe would be a scarcity, he thought it his duty as 
an honest man to draw from the stores and grana- 
ries of foreign countries, by which he was sure life 
would serve his country and be abundantly reward- 
ed. In short, we all reckoned him another Joseph 
when he opened his gamels at the cotton-mill, and, 
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ir distributing a liberal portion to the poor and 
dy, selling the remainder at an easy rate to the 
icrality of the people. Some of the neighboring 
ishes, however, were angry that he would not 
ve them likewise, and called him a wicked and 
ortionate forestaller ; but he made it plain to the 
ancst capacity that if he did not circumscribe his 
pensation to our own bounds it would be as 
hing. So, that, although he brought a wonder- 
prosperity in by the cotton-mill, and a plenteous 
ply of com in a time of famine, doing more in 
se things for the people than all the other hcri- 
J had done from the beginning of time, he was 
ch reviled ; even his bounty was little esteemed 
my people, because he took a moderate profit on 
at he sold to them. Perhaps, however, these 
judices might be partly owing to their dislike of 
hasty temper, at least I ani willing to think so, 
it would grieve me if they were really imgrate- 
for a benefit that made the pressure of the time 
but lightly on them. 

rhe alarm of the Irish rebellion in this year was 
jwise another source of af&iction to us, for many 
the gentry coming over in great straights, espe* 
ly ladies and their children, and some of then^ 
he hurry of their flight having but little ready 
ney, were very ill off. Some four or five famr- 
came to the Cross Keys in this situation, and 
conduct of Mr. Cavenneto them "was most ex- 
Jary. He remembered his own haste with his 
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family from Virpnia^ when the Americans rebel* 
led ; and immediately on hbaring ^ thelse Irish r^* 
fugees^fie waited on them with his wife and daugh* 
ter, supplied them with money, invited them to hit 
house, made ploys to keep up their spirits, while die 
other gentry stood back till they knew something of 
the strangers. 

Among these destitute ladies was a Mrs. Des^ 
mond and her two daughters, a woman of y mi 
august presence, being indeed more like one ordainp 
ed to reign over a kingdom, than for househoSF.; 
purposes. The Miss Desmonds were only ent<l[[f^ 
ing dieir teens, but they also had no ordinary staii^ 
upon them. What made this party the more pa^ 
ticular, was on account of Mr. Desmond, who was 
supposed to be a united man with the rebels, and it 
was known that his son was deep in their plots ; yet 
although this was all told to Mn Cayenne^ by some 
of the other Irish ladies who were of the loyal con- 
nexion, it made no difference with him, but, on the 
contrary, he acted as if he thought the Desmonds 
the most of all the refugees entitled to his hospita- 
ble civilities. This was a wonderment to our stnut* 
laced narrow lairds, as there was not a man of such 
strict government principles in the whole country* 
side as Mr. Cayenne : fauthe ssudhe carried his po- 
litical principles only to the camp and the counciL 
** To the hospital and the prison," said he, " I 
take those of a man" — which was almost a Christian 
4octrine,And from that declaration Mr. Cayenne 
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and me began again to draw a little more cordially 
together ; although he had still a very imperfect 
sense of religion, which I attribcrted to his being 
bom in America, where even as yet, 1 iun told,^ 
they have but a scanty sprinkling of grace. 

But before concluding this year, I should tell the 
upshot of the visitation of the Irish, although it did 
Mkot take place until some time after the peace with 
Wance. 

In the putting down of the rebels Mr. Desmond 
and his son made their escape to Paris, where thejr 
staid till the Treaty was signed, by which, for sey- 
isral years after the return to Ireland of the grand 
Isidy and her daughters, as Mrs. Desmond was cal- 
led by our commonality, we heard nothing of th^m. 
The other refugees repaid Mr, Cayenne his money 
with thankfulness, and on their restoration to their 
homes, could not sufficiendy express their sense of 
his kindness. But^the silence and seeming ingrati- 
tude of the Desmonds vtxei him ; and he could 
aot abide to hear the Irish rebellion mentioned with- 
out flying into a passion against the rebels, which 
every body knew was owing to the ill return he had 
received from that family. However, onct afternoon^ 
just about half an hour before his wonted dinner 
hour, a grand equipage, with four horses and out- 
riders, stopped at his door, and who waa in it but 
Mrs. Desmond and an elderly man, and a young 
gentlemen with an aspect li):e a lord. It was her 
^^jJia^i^d ^d son» They had come froin Ireland ia , 
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their state on purpose to repay with interest th< 
money Mr. Cayenne had counted so long lost, an 
to express in person the perpetual obligation whic 
he had conferred on the Desmond family, in a 
time coming. The lady then told him, that shehacS 
been so straightened in helping the poor ladies^ 
that it was not in her power to make repayment 
till Desmond, as she called her husband, came 
home ; and not choosing to assign the true reason, 
lest it might cause trouble, she rather submitted to 
be suspected of ingratitude than do an improper 
thing. 

Mr. Cayenne was transported with this unexpect- 
ed return, and a friendship grew up between the 
families which was afterwards cemented into rela* 
tionship by the marriage of the young Desmond 
. with Miss Caroline Cayenne : Some in the parish 
objected to this match, Mrs. Desmond being a pa- 
pist ; but as Miss Caroline had received an Epis- 
copalian education,'! thought it of no consequence, 
and married them after their family chaplain £rom 
Ireland, as a young - couple, both for beauty and 
fortune, well matched, and deserving of all conju* 
gal felicity. 
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Hy daughter* s marriage-^- Her large portion — iSrs. 

Makohn^s death. 

There are but two things to make me remem- 
ber this year ; the first was the marriage of my 
daughter Janet with the Reverend Dr. Kittleword 
of Swappington, a match in every way commenda- 
ble, and on the advice of the third Mrs. Balwhid- 
der, I settled a thousand pounds down, and prom- 
ised five hundred more at my own death, if I died 
before my spouse, and a thousand at her death, if she 
survived me ; which was the greatest portion ever 
miiuster^s daughter had in our country side. In 
this year, likewise, 1 advanced fifteen hundred 
pounds for my son in a concern in Glasgow,-^all 
was the gathering of that indefatigable engine of 
industry the second Mrs. Balwhidder, whose ta- 
letits her successor said were a wonder, when she 
considered the circumstances in which I had been 
left at her death, and made out of a narrow stipend* 

The other memoi^^le was the death of Mrs. 
Malcolm. If everl^re was a saint on this earth 
she was surely one/ She had been for some time 
l>edfast, having all her days from the date of her 
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widowhood been a tender woman ; but no change 
made any alteration on the Christian contentment 
of her mind. She bofe adversity with an honest 
pride, she toiled in the day of penury and affliction 
with thankfulness for her earnings, although ever so 
little. She bent her head to the Lord in resigna^ 
tion when her first bom fell in battle ; nor was she 
puffed up with vanity when her daughters were mar* 
ried, as it was said, so far above their degree, 
though they shewed it was but into tfieir proper 
sphere by their demeanor after. She lived to sec 
her second son the Captain, rise into affluence, mar- 
ried, and with a thriving young family ; and she 
Siad the very great satisfaction, on the last day she 
was able to go to church, to see her youngest son, 
the Clergyman, standing in my pulpit, a doctor of 
tsLivinity, and the placed minister of a richer parish 
than mine. Well indeed might she have ssud om 
that day, " Lord, let thy servant depart in peac^ii 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.*' 

For some time it had been manifest to all wh» 
^w her that her latter end was drawing nigh ; a^ 
therefore, as I had kept up a correspondence with 
her daughters, Mrs. Macadam and Mrs. Howard, 
I wrote them a particular account of her case, which 
brought them to the clachaik^ They both came is 
their own carriages, for CoU^acadam was now « 
general, and had succeedcjJHp; a great property by 
an English uncle, his motlM^s brother ; and Capt. 
f{owitrd, by the death of his father, was also ^ maq, 
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as It was said, with a lord's living. Robert MaU 
colm, her son the captain, was in the West Indies 
at the time, but his wife came on the first summon^^ 
as did William the minister* 
. They all arrived about four oVlock in the after- 
noon, and at seven a message came for me and Mrs. 
Balwhidder to go over to them, which we did, and 
found the strangers seated by the heavenly patient^s 
^ bed-side. On my entering she turned her eyes to- 
wards me and said, ^ Bear witness, sir, that I die 
thankful for an extraordinary portion of temporal 
mercies. The heart of my youth was withered 
like the leaf that is seared with the lightning, but 
in my children I have received a great indemnifica- 
tion for Ae sorrows of that trial." She then re^- 
quested me to pray, saying, ^^ No, let it be a thanks- 
giving. My term is out, and I have nothing more 
to hope or fear from the good or evil of this world. 
But I have had much to make me grateful ; there- 
fore, sir,'' return thanks for the time I have^ been 
spared, for the goodness granted so long unto me, 
and the gentle hand with which I feel the way from 
this world smoothed for my passing." 

.There was something so sweet and consolatory 
in the way she said this, that although it moved all 
present to tears, they were tears without the wont- 
ed bitterness of grief. Accordingly, I knelt down 
and did as she had required, and there was a great 
stillness while I prayed ; at the conclusion we look- 
ed to the bed, but the spirit had in the meantime 
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departed, and there was nothing remaining but the 
clay tenement. 

It was expected by the parish, considering the 
vast afRucnce of the daughters, that there wouU 
tiave been a grand funeral, and Mrs. Howard 
thought it was necessary ; but her sister, who had 
from her youth upward a superior discernment of 
propriety, said, ^^ No, as my mother has lived so 
hhall be her end." Accordingly, every body of 
any respect in the clachan was invited to the fune^ 
al ; but none of the gentry, saving only such as 
had been numbered among the acqmuntance of the 
deceased. But Mr. Cayenne came unbidden, say- 
ing to me, that although he did not know Mrs. 
Melcolm personally, he had oftenlieard she was as 
amiable woman, and therefore he thought it a pro- 
per compliment to her family ^who were out of the 
parish, to shew in what respect she was held among 
us : for he was a man that would take his own way, 
and do what he thought was right, heedless alike 
of blame or approbation. 

If, however, the funeral was plain, though re- 
spectable, the ladies distributed a liberal sum among 
the poor fam ilies ; but before they went away, a si- 
lent token of their mother's virtue came to light, 
which was at once a source of sorrow and pleasure 
Mrs. Malcolm was first well provided by the Mac- 
adams, afterwards the Howards settled on her an 
equal annuity, by which she spent her latter days 
in great comfort. Many a year before, sh^ had re* 
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l^id ][^rovost Maitland the money he sent her m 
the day of her utmost distress, and at this period 
he was long dead, having died of a broken heart at 
Ae time of his failure^ From that time his widow 
and her daughters had been in veiy strsughtened 
circumstances, but unkno%Vii to all but herself, and 
Him from Whom nothing is hid, Mrs. Malcolin 
from time to time had sent them, in a blank letter, axi 
occasional note to the young ladies to buy a gown. 
After her death, a bank bill for a sum of money, her 
own savings, Tiras found in her scrutoite, with a note 
of her own writing pinned to the same, stating, that 
the amount being more than she had needed for 
herself, belonged of' right to those who had so 
generously provided for her, but as they were not 
in want of sUch a trifle, it would be a token of re- 
spect to her memory, if they would give the bill to 
Mrs. Maitland and her daughters, which Was done 
with a most glad alacrity ; and, in doing it, the pri« 
Vate kindness was brought to light. 

Thus ended the history of Mrs* Malcolm, as 
connected with our Parish Annals. Her house 
Was sold, ' and is the same now inhabited by the 
mill-Wright, Mr. Periffery, arid a neat house it still 
is, for the possessor is an Englishman, and the Eng- 
lish have an uncommon taste* for snod houses and 
trim gardens ; but, at the time it was built, there 
was not a better in the town, though it^s now but 
of the second class. Yearly we hear both from 

Mrs. Macadam and her sister, with a five-pound 
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note from each to the poor of the parish, as a token of 
their remembrance ; but they were far off, and were 
any thing ailing me, I suppose the gift will not be 
continued. As for Captsun Malcolm, he has prov- 
ed, in many ways, a friend to such of our young 
men as have gone to sea. He has now left it off him- 
self, and settled at London, where he latterly sailed 
from, and I understaad is in a great way as a ship- 
owner. These things I have thought it fitting to 
record, and will now resume my historical nana* 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XLI.— YEAR 1800. 

Heturn of an inclination towards ^oRtical tranquility 
"^Death of the Schoolmistress. 

The same quietude and regularity that marked 
the progress ©f the last year, continued throughout 
the whole of this. We sowed and reaped in tran- 
quility, though the sough of distant war came heavi- 
ly from a distance. The cotton-mill did well for 
the company, and there was a sobriety in the minds , 
of the spinners and weavers, which shewed that the 
crisis of their political distemperature was over ; 
—•Acre was something more of the old prudence in 
men's reflections ; and it was plain to me that the 
elements of reconciliation were coming together 
throughout the world. The conflagration of the 
French Revolution was indeed not extinguished, but 
it was evidently burning cJUt ; and their old reverence 
for the Grand Monarque was beginning to revive 
among them, though they only called him a Con- 
sul. Upon the king's fast I preached on this subject ; 
and when the peace was concluded, I got great 
credit for my foresight, but there was no merit in't. 
I hsid only lived longer than the most of those 
around me, and had been all my days a close ob- 
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server of the signs of the times ; so that what was 
lightly called prophecy and prediction, were but a 
probability that experience had taught, me to disH 
cem. 

In the affairs of the parish, the most remarkable 
generality (for we had no particular catastrophe) 
was a great death of old people in the spring. 
Among others, M isd Sabrina, the schoolmistress, 
paid the debt of nature, but we could now better 
spare her than we did her predecessor ; for at Cay* 
enneville there was a broken manufacturer's wife, 
an excellent teacher, and a genteel and modern^ 
ized woman, who took the better order of the chil* 
dren ; and Miss Sabrina having been long frail, 
(for she was never stout) a decent and discreet car- 
lin, Mrs. M'Caffie, the widow of a custom-house 
officer, that was a native of the parish, set up anodn 
er for plainer work. Her opposition Miss Sabrina 
did not mind, but she was sorely displeased at die 
interloping of Mrs. Pirn at Cayenneville, and some 
said it helped to kill her— of that, however, I am not 
so certain, for Dr. Tanzey had told me in the winter, 
that he thought the sharp winds in March Would 
blow out her candle, as it was burnt to the snuff ; 
accordingly, she took her departure from this life< 
on the twent}'-<ifth day of that month, after there 
had, for some days prior, been a most cold and 
piercing east wind. 

Miss Sabrina, who was always an oddity and 
^pii^g grandeur, it was found, had made a will,leav- 
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ing her gatherings to her favorites, with all regular 
formality. To one she bequeathed a go^vn, to an- 
other this, and a third that, and to me a pair of 
black silk stockings. I was amazed when I heard 
this ; but judge what I felt, when a pair of old 
marrowless stockings, darned in the heel, and not 
whole enough m the legs to make a pair of mittens 
to Mrs. Balwhidder, were delivered to me by her 
executor, Mr. Caption, the lawyer. Saving, howev- 
er, this kind of flummery, Miss Sabrina was a harm- 
less creature, and could quote poetry in discourse, 
more glibly than texts of Scripture — ^her father hav- 
ing spared no pwis on her mind ^ as for her body, 
it could not be mended ; but that was not her 
Sault. 

After her death, the Session held a consultation, 
and we agreed to give the same salary that Miss 
Sabrina enjoyed to Mrs. M'Caffie ; which angered 
Mr. Cayenne, who thought it should have been 
given to die head mistress ; and it made him give 
Mrs. Pirn, out of his own pocket, double the sum. 
But we considered that the parish funds were for 
the poor of the parish, and . therefore, it was our 
duty to provide for the instruction of the poor 
children. Saving, therefore, those few notations, 
I have nothing further to say concerning topics 
and progress of this Ann* Dora. 
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CHAPTER XLIL— YEAR 1801. 
An Account of Colin Mavis ^ who becomes a poet. 

It 18 often to me very curious food for medita* 
tion, that as the parish increased in population^ 
there should have been less cause for matter to re- 
cord. Things that in former days would have oc- 
casioned great discourse and cogitation, are for- 
gotten, with the day in which they happen ; and 
there is no longer that searching into personalities 
which was so much in vogue during the first epoch 
of my ministry, which I reckon the period before 
the American war ; nor has there beftn any such 
germinal changes among us, as these which took 
place in the second epoch, counting backward from 
the building of the cotton-mill that gave rise to the 
town of Cayenne ville. But still we were not, even 
at this era, of which this Ann. Dom. is the begin- 
ning, without occasional personality, or an event 
that deserved to be called a germinal. 

Some years before, I had noted among the cal- 
lans at Mr. Loremore's school, a long soople lad- 
die, who, like all bairns that grow fast and tall, had 
but little smeddum. He could not be called a dolt, 
for he was observant and thoughtful, and given to 
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asking sagacious questions ; but there was a sleepi- 
ness about him, especially in the kirk, and he gave, 
as the master said, but little application to his les- 
sons^ so that folk thought he would turn out a sort 
of gaunt-at-the-door, more mindful of meat than 
work. He was, however, a good-natured lad ; and, 
when I was taking my solitary walks of medi- 
tation, I sometimes fell in with him, sitting alone 
on the brae by the water-side, and sometimes lying 
•n the grass with his hands under his head, on the 
sunny green knolls where Mr. Cylinder, the English 
engineer belonging tojthe cotton-work, has built the 
bonny house that he calls the Dair}'-hill Cottage. 
This was when Colin Mavis was a laddie at the 
school, and when I spoke to him, I was surprised at 
the discretion of his answers, so that gradually I 
began to think and say, that there was more about 
Colin than the neighbors knew. Nothing, however^ 
for many a day, came out to his advantage ; so 
that his mother, who was by this time a widow wo- 
man, did not well know what to do with him, and 
folk pitied her heavy handful of such a droud. 

By and by, however, it happened that one of the 
young clerks at the cotton-mill shattered his right- 
hand thumb by a gun bursting ; and, being no long- 
er able to write, was sent into the army to be an 
ensign, which caused a vacancy in the office ; and 
through the help of Mr. Cayenne, I got Colin Ma- 
vis into the place, where, to the surprise of every 
body, he proved a wonderful eyedent and active 
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lad^ and, from kas to more, has come at the head l' 
of all the clerks, and deep in the confidcntials (rf 
his employers. But although this was a great sat* 
isfaction to me, and to the widow woman his moth- 
er, it somehow was not so much so to the rest of 
the parish, who seemed, as it were, angry 4at 
poor Colin had not proved himself such a dolt as 
they had expected and foretold. 

Among other ways that Colin had of spending 
his leisure, was that of playing music on an in* 
strument, in which it was said he made a wonder^ 
ful proficiency ; but being long and thin, and of a 
delicate habit of body, he was obligated to refrain 
from this recreation ; so he betook himself to books, 
and from reading, he began to try writing ; but, as 
this was done in a coner, nobody jealoused what 
he was about, till one evening in this year, he came 
to the Manse, and asked a word in private with me. 
I thought that perhaps he had fallen in with a lass^ 
and was come to consult me anent matrimony r 
but when we were by ourselves, in my study, he^ 
took out of his pocket a number of the Scots Mag-*" 
azine, and said, ^^ Sir, you have been long pleased 
to notice me more than any other body, and wher^ 
I got this, I could not refrain from bringing it, tc^ 
let you see'. Ye maun ken, sir, that iTiave beeur 
long in secret given to trying my hand at rhyme^ 
and, wishing to ascertain what others thought of 
my power in that way, I sent, by the post, twa three 
verses to the Scots Magazine, and they have not 
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nly inserted them, but placed them in the body of 
le book, in such a way, that I kenna what to 
link.^' So I looked at the Magazine, and read his 
srses, which were certainly very well made ver- 
is, for one who had no regular education. But I 
id to him, as the Greenock magistrates said to 
)hn Wilson, the author of Clyde, when they stip- 
ated with him to give up the art, that poem- 
aking. was a profane and unprofitable trade, and 
5 would do well to turn his talent to something of 
ore solidity, which he promised to do ; but he has 
Qce put out a book, whereby he has angered all 
ose that had fortold he would be a donae-gude. 
hus has our parish walked sidy for sidy with all 
e national improvements, having an author of its 
YTij and getting a literary character in the ancient 
id famous republic of letters. 
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CHAPTER XLIII— YEAR 1802. 

'The political condition of the world feU in the pri- 
vate concerns gf individuals — Mr. Cayenne comes 
to ask my advice^ and acts according to it, 

^^ Experience teaches fools," was the first moral 
apothegm that I wrote in small text, when learning 
to write at the school, and I have ever since thought 
it was a very sensible reflection. For assuredly, 
as year after year has flown away on the swift wings 
of time, I have found my experience meHowing, 
and my discernment improving ; by which I have, 
in the afternoon of life, been enabled to foresee 
what kings and nations would do, by the symptoms 
manifested within the bounds of the society around 
me. Therefore, at the beginning of the spring im 
this Ann. Donx., I had misgivings at the heart, a 
fluttering in my thoughts, and altogether a strange 
tmeasiness as to the stability of the peace and har« 
xnony that was supposed to be founded upon a 
etedfast foundation between us and the French peo- 
ple. What my fears piincipally took the rise from^ 
was a sort of compliancy, on the part of those ia 
.power and authority, to cultivate the old relations 
^aud jparts bcjtween Aem^a,iid the commonality* It 



did not appear to mic that this proceeded from any 
known or decided event, for I read the papers at 
diis period daily, but from some general dread and 
fear, that was begotten, like a vapor, out of the fer- 
mentation of all sorts of opinions ; most people of 
any sagacity, thinking that the state of things in 
France being so much of an antic, poetical, and 
play-actor like guise, that it would never obtain 
that respect, far less that reverence from the world, 
which is necessary to the maintenance of all bene-» 
ficial government. The consequence of this was a 
great distrust between man and man, and an aching- 
restlessness among those who had their bread to 
bake in the world. Persons possessing the power to 
provide for their kindred, forcing them, as it were, 
down the throats of these who were dependant on 
them in business, a bitter morsel.- 

But the pit of these remarks chiefly applies k) 
Ae manufacturing concerns of the new town of 
Cayenneville, fbr in the clachdn wc Kvcd 1ft the 
lea of the dike, and were more taken up with our 
own natural rural affairs, and markets for victual, 
than the craft of merchandize. The only man in- 
terested in business, who walked in a steady man- 
ner, at his old pace, though he sometimes was seen, 
being of a spunkie temper, grinding the teeth of vex- 
ation, was Mr. Cayenne himself. 

One day, however, he came to me at the Manse. 
" Doctor," says he, for so he always called me, " I 
want your advice. I never choose to trouble othr 
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ers with my private aflairs, but there are Umes when 
the word of an honest man may do good. I need 
not tell you, that when I declared myself a RoyaUst 
in America, it was a considerable sacrifice. I 
have, however, nothing to complain of against 
p^vemment on that score, but I think it damned 
iiard that those personal connections, whose inter* 
csts I preserved, to the detriment of my own, 
should, in my old age, make such an ungrateful re- 
iiirn. By the steps I took prior to quitting Ameri- 
ca, I saved the property of a great mercantile con- 
cern in London. In return for that they took a 
share with me, and for me, in the cotton-mill ; and 
being here on the spot, as manager, I have both 
made and saved them money. I have, no doubt, 
bettered my own fortune in the meantime. Would 
you believe it, doctor, they have written a letter to 
me, saying, that they wish to provide for a relation, 
and requiring me to give up to him a portion oC 
my share in the concern—^ pretty sort of provi- 
ding this, at another man's expensie^ But Fll be 
damn'd if I do any such a tlung^ If they want to 
provide for their friend, let them do so from them- 
selves and not at my cost— Wh»t is your opi- 
nion? ' 

This appeared to me a very weighty concern, 
and not being versed in mercantile dealing, I ^d 
not well know what to say ; but I reflected for some 
time, and then I replied, " As far, Mr. Cayenne, 
as my observation ha^ gone in this world, I thinis 
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ttle giffs and gaffs nearly balance one another ; and 
when they do not, there is a moral defect on the 
idling side. If a man long gives his labor to his 
employer, and is paid for that labor, it might be 
said that both are equal, but I say no. For its in 
human nature to be prompt to change ; and the 
employer, having always more in his power than 
his servant or his agent, it seems to me a clear case^ 
that in the course of a number of years, the master 
of the old servant is the obligated of the two ; and, 
therefore, I say, in the first place, in your case 
there is no tie or claim, by which you may, in a 
moral sense, be called upon to submit to the dic- 
tates of your London correspondents ; but there 
IS a reason, in the nature of the thing and case, by 
which you may ask a favot from them — So, the ad- 
vice I would give you would be this, write an an- 
swer to their letter, and tell them, that you have no 
objection to the taking in of a new partner, but you 
think it would be proper to revise all the copartne- 
ty, especially as you have, considering the manner 
in which vou have advanced the business, been of 
opinion, that your share should have been consid- 
erably enlarged;" 

I thought Mr. Cayenne would have louped out 
of his skin with mirth at this notion, and being a 
prompt man, he sat down at my scrutoire, and an- 
swered the letter which gave him so much uneasi- 
ness. No notice was taken of it for some time ; 

but in the course of a month, he was informed, that 

22* 
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it was not considered expedient at that time t<^ 
make any change in the Company. I thought the 
old man was gone by himself when he got this let* 
ten He came over instantly in his chariot, from 
the cotton-mill office, to the Manse, and swore an 
oath, by some dreadful name, that I was a Solomon* 
However, I only mentioy this to shew how expe- 
rience had instructed me, and as a sample of that 
sinister provisioning of friends that was going os 
in the world at this time — all owing, as I do verily 
believe, to the uncertain^ state of governments and 
national affairs. 

Besides these generalities, lobserved another thing 
working to effect — mankind read more, and the 
spirit of reflection and reasoning was more awake 
than at any time within my remembrance. Not 
only was there a handsome bookseller's shop in Ca- 
yenneville, with a London newspaper daily, but 
Magazines, and Reviews,, and other new publica-^ 
dons. 

Till' this year, when a chsuse was wanted, we had 
to send to Irville ; but Mr. Toddy of the Cross* 
keys being in at Glasgow, he bought an excellent 
otie at the second hand, being a portion of the ef- 
fects of a broken merchant, by which, from that-pe-^ 
riod, we had one of our own ; and itproved a great 
convenience, for I, who never but twice in my life 
before hired that kind of commodity, had it thrice 
during the summer, for a bit jaunt with Mrs. Bal- 
whidder, to divers places and curiosities in the 
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country, that I had not seen before, by which our 
ideas were greatly enlarged ; indeed, I have al- 
ways had a partiality for travelling, as one of the 
best means of opening the faculty of the mind, and 
g;iving clear and correct notions, of men and things. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.— YEAR 1803. 

Fear of an invasion-^Raising of volunteers in the 
parish — The young ladies embroider a stand of 
colors for the regiment. 

During the tempestuous times that ensued, from 
the death of the King of France, by the hands of 
the executioner, in 1793, there had been a politi- 
cal schism among my people that often made me 
very uneasy. The folk belonging to the cotton- 
mill, and the muslin-weavers in Cayennevill, were 
afflicted with the itch of Jacobinism, but those of 
the village were staunch and true to King and Coun- 
try ; and some of the heritors were desirous to 
make volunteers of the young men of them, incase 
of any thing like the French anarchy and confu- 
sion rising on the side of the manufacturers. I, 
however, set myself at that time, against this, for I 
foresaw that "the French business was but a fever 
which would soon pass off, but no man could tell 
the consequence of putting arms in tlie hands of 
neighbor against neighbor, though it was but in the 
way of policy. 

But when Bonaparte gathered his host foment 
the English coast, and the government at London 
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were in terror for their lives for an invasion, all in 
the country saw that there was danger, and I was 
not backward in sounding the trumpet to battle. 
For a time, however, there was a diffidence among 
us somewhere. The gentry had a distrust of the 
manufacturers, arid the farming lads were wud 
with impatience, that those who should be their 
leaders would not come forth. I, knowing this, 
prepared a sermon suitable to the occasion, giving 
out from the pulpit myself, the Sabbath before 
preaching it, that it wa. my intent, on the next 
Lord's day, to deliver a religious and political ex- 
hortation on the present posture of public affairs. 
This drew a vast congregation of all ranks. 

I trow that the stoor had no peace in the stuffing 
of the pulpit in that day, and the effect was very 
great and speedy, for, next morning the weavers and 
cotton-mill folk held a meeting, and they being 
skilled iu the way of covmitttt^ wd associatin|; 
together, had certain resolutions prepared, by which 
a select few was appointed to take an enrolment of 
all willing in the parish to serve as volunteers in 
defence of their King and country, and to concert 
with certain gentlemen named therein, about the 
formation of a corps, of which, it was an understood 
thing, the said gentlemen were to be the officers. 
The whole of this business was managed with the 
height of discretion, and the weavers, and spinners, 
and farming lads, vied with one another who should 
be first on the list. But that which most siirpri- 
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sed me, was the wonderful sagacity of the commit- 
tee in naming the gentlemen that should be the offi» 
eers. I could not have made abetter choice myself, 
for they were the best built, the best bred, and the 
best natured in the parish. In short, when I saw 
the bravery that was in my people, and the spirit 
of wisdom by which it was directed, I said in my 
heart, the Lord of Hosts is with us, and the advei^ 
sary shall not prevail. 

The number of valiant men which at that time 
placed themselves around the banners of their 
country was so great, that the government would 
not accept of all who offered ; so, like as in other 
parishes, we were obligated to make a selectioni 
which was likewise done in a most judicious man- 
ner, all men above a certain age being reserved for the 
defence of the parish, in the day when the young 

't,' ■ bo railed to F.P'^lanfl. to fpht the enemy. 

named, ?hey miide me their chapLoii, -v^'a Dr. 
Marigold their doctor, lie was a littL mau with 
a big belly, and was as crouse as a bantum cock ; 
hut it was not thought he could do so well in field 
exercises, on which account he was made the doctor, 
although he had no repute in that capacity, in com^ 
parison with Dr. Tanzey, who was not however 
liked, being a stiffmannered man, with a sharp 
temper. 

All things having come to a proper head, the 
young ladies of the parish resolved to present the 
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orps with a stand of colors, which they embroider- 
ed themselves, and a day was fixed for the presen«> 
ation of the same. Never was simh a day seen 
n Dalmailing. The sun shone brightly on (hat 
icene of bravery and grandeur, and far and near 
lie country folk came flocking in, and we had 
ht regimental band of music hired from the sol- 
Kers that were in Ayr barracks. The very first 
sound o^t made the hair on my old grey ha&d to 
prickle up, and my blood to rise and glow, as if 
youth was coming again into my veins. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was the commandant^ 
and he came in all the glory of war, on his best 
horse, and marched at the head of the men, to the 
green-head. The doctor and me were die rear* 
guard, not being able on account of my age, and 
his fatness, to walk so fast as the quick-step of the 
corps. On the field, we took our place in front, 
near 8ir Hugh, and the ladies with the colors ; and 
after ^some salutations according to the fashion of 
iht army. Sir Hugh made a speech to the men, and 
Aen Miss Maria Montgomery came forward, with 
her sister Miss Eliza, and the other ladiei^ and 
the*banners weve unfurled, all glittering with gdld, 
aadthe King^s arms in needle-work. Miss Maria 
Aen made a speech, which she had got by heart, 
but she was so agitated, that it was said she forgot 
die best part of it ; however, it was very well, coiv- 
aidering. When this was done, I then steppe^ for- 
irarfl, and la)ring my bat on the groundi evjoryjazm 
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and boy taking off theirs, I said a prayer, which I 
had conned most carefully, and which I thought 
the most suitable I could devise, ia unison with 
Christian principles, which are averse to the shed- 
ding of blood, and I particularly dwelt upon some 
of the specialities of our situation. 

When I had concluded, the volunteers gave three 
great shouts, and the multitude answered them to the 
same tune, and all the instruments of music sound- 
ed, making such a show, as could not be surpassed 
for grandeur — a long, and vei-y circumstantial ac- 
count of all which may be read in the newspapers 
of that time. 

The volunteers; at the word of command, then 
shewed us the way they were to fight with the 
French, in the doing of which a sad disaster hap- 
pened ; for when they were charging bayonets, 
they came towards us like a flood, and all the spec- 
tators ran, and I ran, and the doctor ran, but being 
laden with his belly, he could not run fast enough, 
so he lay down, and being just before me at the 
time, I tumbled over him, and such a shout of 
laughter shook the field, as was never heard. 

When the fatigues of the day were at an end» 
we marched to the cotton-mill, where, in one of 
the warehouses, a vast table was spread, and a 
dinner, prepared at Mr. Cayenne^s own expense, 
was sent in from the Cross-keys, and the whole 
corps, with many of the gentry of the neigborhoodf 
dined with great jollity, the band of music playinf 
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beautiful airs all the time. At night, there was a 
universal dance, gentle and semple mingled togeth- 
er. All which made it plain to me that the Lord, 
by this union of spirit, had decreed our national pre- 
servation ; but I kept this in my own breast, lest 
it might have the effect to relax the vigilance of 
the kingdom. And I should note, that Colin Ma- 
vis, the poetical lad, of whom I have spoken in an- 
other part, made a song for this occasion, that was 
\ ery mightily thought of, having in it a nerve of va- 
liant genius, tliat kindled the very souls of thos«e 
t}yat heard it. 
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rjIAPl'KR XLV.— YEAR 1804. 

/'//(* Session (i^'rnM litut church censures shall be can' 
muted with Jims — Our parish has an opportuni- 
t[i of seeing a turtle^ which is sent to Mr, Cayenne 
— some fears of pchcr\f — Also about a preacher of 
.•ff'rcrrsnl recirmpt::): — Report of a French ship ap- 
h'lrini^" in the -.:•'•,', irhirh sets the volunteers 
tiyfi.'. 

In conformity with the altered fashions of the 
a;'v, in this vcartlic Session came to an understan- 
ding with me, that ^\c should not inflict the com- 
mon church censures for such as made themselves 
liable thereto ; but we did not formally promulgc 
our resolution as to this, wishing as long as possi* 
l)lc to keep the deterring rod over the heads of tlie 
voung and thoughtless. Our motive, on the one 
hand, was the disregard of the manufacturers in 
Cayenneville, who were, without the breach of 
truth, an irreligious people, and, on the other, a 
desire to preserve the ancient and wholesome ad- 
monitory and censorian jurisdiction of the minister 
and elders. We therefore laid it down as a rule to 
ourselves, that, in the case of transgressions on the 
part of the inhabitants of the new district of Ca- 
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enneville, we should subject them rigorously to a 
ine ; but that for the farming lads, we would put 
t to their option to pay the fine, or stand in tin 
fcirk. 

We conformed also in another matter to ihr 
tunes by consenting to baptize occasionally in pri- 
vate houses. Hitherto it had been a strict rule 
with me only to baptize from the pulpit. Othei 
places, however, had long been in the practice of 
this relaxation of ancient discipline. 

But all tliis, on my part, was not done withr)ut 
compunction of spirit ; ff)r I was of opinion, tluit 
*hc principle of Presbyterian integi'ity should have 
been maintained to the uttermost. Seeing, howev- 
er, the elders set on an alteration, I distrusted my 
own judgment, and yielded myself to the considera- 
tions that weighed with them ; for they were true 
men, and of a godly honesty, and took the part of 
the poor in all contentions with the heritors, often 
to the hazard and damage of their own temporal 
welfare. 

I have now to note a curious thing, not on ac- 
i:ount of its importance, but to shew to what 
lengths a correspondence had been opened in the 
parish with the farthest parts of the earth, Mr. 
Cayenne got a turtle-fish sent to him from a Glas- 
gow merchant, and it was living when it came to 
Wheatrig-house, and was one of the most remarka* 
ble beasts that had ever been seen in our country- 
side. It weighed as much as a well-fed calf, and 
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I'.ul tljiLC* kinds of meat in its body, fish, flesh, aud 
r »'v!, ;ii;d it had four water-wings, for they could not 
' ' i)rr.pcrly said to be fins; but what was little 
^ *\oi t cf a miracle aljout the creature, happened after 
: \L' l:ead was cuttcd ofl', when, if a finger was offer- 
i-rl to it, it would open its mouth and snap at it, and 
:::! tl;is after the carcase was divided for dressing. 
IVIr. Cayenne made a feast on the occasion to 
many r^f the neighlK)iing gentry, to the which I 
\ as invited, and we drank lime-punch as we ate 
:^;e ti?: :!.:, which, as I understand, is the fashion in 
;':\ici: . J among the Cihisgovv West India merchants, 
" !io ar.* f'im( d as i^ivat hands with turtle and lime- 
• ::!:•.]:. 15' it it is a f.ort of food that I should not 
iil:e to fare long upor. I was not right the next 
day ; ;-rid 1 have heard it said, that, when eaten too 
often, it lias a tendency to harden the heart, and 
m:)I;c It crave for greater luxuries. 

ikit the story of the turtle is nothing to that ol 
tlie Mass, which, with all its mummeries and abomi- 
nations, was broi!,;r]it into Cayenncville by an Irish 
j^riest of the name of Father O'Grady, who was 
vonfcssor to some of the poor deluded Irish labor- 
ers about the new houses and the cotton-mill. How 
he had the impudence to set up that memento of 
Satan, the crucifix, within my parish and jurisdic- 
tion, was wh:>t I could never get to the bottom of ; 
hut die soul was shaken within me, when, on the 
[Monday after, one of the elders came to the Manse, 
and told me, that the old dragon of Popery, with 
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its seven heads and ten horns, had been triumphing 
in Caycnnevillp on the foregoing Lord's day ! I lost 
no time in convening the Session to see what was 
to be done ; much, however, to my surprise, the 
elders recommended no step to be taken, but only a 
zealous endeavor to greater christian excellence on 
our part, by which we should put the beasts and 
his worshippers to shame and flight. I am free to 
confess, that, at the time, I did not think this the 
wisest counsel which they might have given ; for, 
in the heat of my alarm, I was for attacking the ene- 
my in his camp. But they prudently observed, 
that the days of religious persecution were past, and 
it was a comfort to see mankind cherishing any 
sense of religion at all, after the vehement infidelity 
that had been stnt abroad by the French Republi- 
cans ; and^to this opinion, now that I have had years' 
to sift its wisdom, I own myself a convert and pro- 
selyte. 

P'ortunatel}', however, for my peace of mind 
there proved to be but five Roman Catholics in 
Cayenneville ; and Father O'Grady, not being able 
to make a 11\ ing there, packed up his Virgin Ma- 
rys, saints, and painted Agnuses in a portmanteau, 
imd went off in the Ayr Fly one morning for Glas- 
'.;OW, where I hear he has since met with all the 
encouragement that might be expected from the 
ignorant and idolatrous inhabitants of that great 
cilv. 

Scarcely were v.e well rid of Father O'Graddy, 
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when another interloper entered the parish. He 
was more dangerous^ in the opinion of the Session, 
than even the Pope of Rome himself ; for he came 
to teach the flagrant heresy of Universal Redemp- 
tion, a most consolatory doctrine to the sinner that 
is loth to repent, and who loves to troll his iniqiuty 
like a sweet morsel under his tongue. Mr. Martin 
Swiftwell, who was the last ta'en on elder, and who 
had received a liberal and judicious education, and 
was, moreover, naturally possessed of a quick pene- 
tration, observed, in speaking of this new doctrine, 
that the grossest papist sinner might have some 
qualms of fear after he had bought the Pope's par- 
don, and might therefore be led to a reformation of 
life ; but that tlie doctrine of universal redemption 
was a bribe to commit sin, the wickedest mortal, 
according to it, being only liable to a few thousand 
years, more or less, of suffering, which compared 
with eternity, was but a momentary pang, like hav- 
ing a tooth drawn for the toothache. Mr. Swift- 
well is a shrewd and clear-seeing man in points of 
theology, and I would trust a great deal to what he 
says ; as I have not, at my advanced age, such a 
mind for the kittle crudities of polemical investiga- 
tion that I had in my younger years, especially when 
1 was a student in the Divinity-Hall of Glasgow. 

It will be seen from all I have hereia recorded, 
that. In the course of this year, there was a general 
resuscitation of religious sentiments ; for what hap- 
pened in my parish was but a type and index to 
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the rest of the world. We had, however, one 
memorable that must stand by itself; for although 
neither death nor bloodshed happened, yet was it 
cause of the fear of both. 

A rumor reached us from tlie Clyde, that a 
French man of war had appeared in Highland loch, 
and that all ^he Greenock volunteers had embarked 
in merchant-vessels to bring her in for a prize. 
Our volunteers were just jumping and yowling, 
like chained dogs, to beat her too ; but the colonel 
Sir Hugh, would do nothing without orders from 
his superiors. Mr. Cayenne, though an aged man, 
above seventy, was as bold as a lion, and came 
forth in the old garb of an American huntsman, 
like, as I was told, a Robin Hood in the play is ; 
and it was just a sport to see him, feckless man, 
trying to march so crously with his lean, shaking 
shanks. But the whole affair proved a false alarm, 
and our men, when they heard it, were as well 
pleased that they had been constrained to sleep in 
their warm beds at home, instead of lying on the 
coils of cables, like the gallant Greenock sharp- 
shooters. 
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J^t'trcuchmeiit of the extravagant cxprnces usual ut 
bitnaU — I use an expedient for fniftinic evc?i the 
second service out cf fashion. 

For some lime I had meditated a reibrmation 
in the parish, and this year 1 carried the same into 
effect. I had often noticed with concern, that, out 
of a mistaken notion of paying respect to the dead, 
my people were wonl t*.* go to great lengths at their 
burials, and dealt round short-bread and sugar bic- 
cuit, with wine and oilitr confections, as if these 
had been no hu'din tlicir hands ; wliich straighten* 
cd many a poor family, making the dispensation of 
the Lord a heavier temporal calamit)- than it should 
naturally have been. Accordingly, on consulting 
with Mrs. Balwhiddv r, who has a most judicious 
judgment, it v»'as thought that my interference 
would go a great way to ligritcn the evil. I there- 
fore advibcd with those wiiose friends wxre taken 
from them, not to make that amplitude of prepara- 
tion which used to be tlie fashion, nor to continue 
handing about as long as the folk would .take, but 
only at the very most to go no more than three 
times round with the service. Objections were 
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made to this, as if it would be thought mean ; but I 
put on a stem visage, and told them, that if they 
did more I would rise up and rebuke and forbid 
the extravagance. So three services became the 
uttermost modicum at all burials. This was doing 
so much, but it was not all that I wished to do. 

I considered that the best reformations are those 
which proceed step by step, and stop at that point 
where the consent to what has been established be- 
comes general ; and sa I governed myself, and 
therefore interfered no farther ; but I was determin- 
ed to set an example. Accordingly, at the ver^^ 
next draigic, after I partook of one service, I made 
a bow to the servitors and they passed on, but all 
before me had partaken of the second service ; 
some, however, of those after me did as I did, so I 
foresaw that in a quiet canny way I would bring in 
the fashion of being satisfied with one service. I 
therefore, from that time, always took my place as 
near as possible to the door, where the chief mourn- 
er sat, and made a point of nodding atvay the se- 
cond service, which has now grown into a cu'stom, 
to the great advantage of surviving relations. 

But in this reforming business I was not alto 
o ether pleased with our poet ; for he took a paw kie 
\ lew of my endeavors, and indited a ballad on thf 
subject, in the which he makes a clattering ciirlin 
describe what took place, so as to turn a very so- 
lemn matter into a kind of derision. When h(- 
brout'P.this vtr-re aricl rcicl it to r.ic. I toM him tlv.ii 
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I thought it was overly natural ; for I could not 
find another tenn to designate the cause of the dis- 
satisfaction that I had with it ; but Mrs. Balwhid- 
der said that it might help my plan if it were maclr 
public, so upon her advice we got some of Mr. 
Loremore's best writers to make copies of it 
for distribution, which was not without fruit and in- 
fluence. But a sore thing happened at the very 
next burial. As soon as the nodding away of the 
second service began, I could see that the gravity 
of the whole meeting was discomposed, and some 
of the iiTeverent young chiols almosC broke out in- 
to even-down laughter, which vcxt me exceeding- 
ly. Mrs. Balwhidder, however, comforted me by 
saying, that custom in time would make it familiar, 
and by and by the thing would pass as a, matter of 
course, until one service would be all that folk 
would oiFer ; and truly the thing is coming to that, 
for only two services are now handed round, and the 
second is regularly nodded by. 
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he death-bed behavior of Mr, Cayenne — A sch'isvi 
in the parish^ and a subscription to build a meet- 
ing" house, 

Mr. Cayenne of Wheatrig having for sever- 
years been in a declining way, partly brought on 
' the consuming fire of his furious passion, and 
.rtly by the decay of old age, sent for me on the 
•ening of the first Sabbath of March in this year, 
was surprised at the message, and went to the 
/lieatrig-house directly, where, by the lights in 
le windows as I gaed up through the policy to the 
:)or, I saw something extraordinary was going on. 
umbo, the blackamoor servant, opened the door, 
id without speaking shook his head ; for it was 
1 aflfectionate creature, and as fond of his master 
\ if he had been his own father. By this sign I 
lessed that the old gentleman was thought to be 
•awing near his latter end, so I walked softly after 
imbo up the stair, and was shewn into the cham» 
ir where Mr. Cayenne, since he had been confined 
the house, usually sat. His wife had been dead 
>me years before. 
Mr. Cayenne was sitting in his easy chair, with 
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a white cotton night-cap on his head, and a pillow 
at his shoulders to keep him straight. But his head 
had fallen down on his breast, and he breathed like 
»i panting baby. His legs were swelled, and 
his feet rested on a footstooL His face, which was 
wont to be the color of a peony rose, was of a yel- 
low hue, with a patch of read on each cheek like a 
'vafer, and his nose was shirpet and sharp, and of an 
annaiural purple. Death was evidently fighting 
with Nature for the possession of the body. " Hea- 
\ en have mercy on his soul," said I to myself, as I 
sat me down beside him. 

When I had been seated some time, the power 
was given him to raise his head as it were ajee, and 
he looked at me with the tail of his eve, which I saw 
was glittering and glossy. '*• Doctor," for he always 
ciUIed me doctor, though I am not of that degree, 
"' I am glad to see you," were his words, uttered 
with some difficulty. 

" How do you find yourself, sir ?" replied I in a 
sympathising manner. 

*'" Damned bad," said he, as if I had been the 
cause of his suffering. I was daunted to the very 
heart to hear him in such an unregenerate state ; but 
after a short pause I addressed myself to him again, 
saying, that '•' I hoped he would soon be more at 
ease, and he should bear in mind that the Lord 
chasteneth whom he loveth". 

" The devil take such love," was his awful an- 
swer, which was to me as a blow on the forehead 
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with a mell. However, I was resolved to do my 
.duty to the miserable sinner, let him say what he 
would. Accordingly I stooped towards him with 
my hands on my knees, and said in a compassion- 
ate voice, " It's very true, sir, that you are in great 
agony, but the goodness of God is without bound." 

" Curse me if I think so, doctor," replied the 
dying uncircumcised Philistine. But he added at 
whiles, his breathlessness being grievous, and often 
broken by a sore hiccup, " I am however no snint, 
as you know, doctor ; so I wish you to put in. a 
word for me, doctor ; for you know that in these 
times, doctor, it. is the duty of every good subject 
to die a Christian." 

This was a poor account of the state of his soul^ 
yut it was plain I could make no better o't, by en- 
tering into any religious discourse or controversy 
with him, he being then in the last gasp ; so I knelt 
down and prayed for him with great sincerity, im- 
ploring the Lord, as an awakening sense of grace to 
the dying man, that it would please him to lift up, 
though it were but for the season of a minute, the 
chastening hand which was laid so heavily upon his 
aged servant ; at which Mr. Cayenne, as if indeed 
the hand had been then lifted, cried out, " None 
of that stuff, doctor ; you know that I cannot call 
myself his servant." 

Was ever a minister in his prayer so broken in 

upon by a perishii^g sinner ! However^ I had the 

weight of a duty ;Upon me, and made no reply, huf 

'24 
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cbntinued, ^^ Thou hearest, O Lord ! how he cor* 
fesses his unworthiness — Let not thy compassion 
therefore, be ¥rithheld, but verify to him the 
vords that I have spoken in faith, of the boundless- 
mess of thy goodness, and the infinite multitude of 
thy tender mercies/' I dien calmly, but sadly, sat 
down, and presently, as if my prayer had been 
heard, relief was granted ; for Mr. Cayenne raised 
his head, and, giving me a queer look, said, ^^ that 
tast clause .of your petition, doctor, was well put, 
and I think, too, it has been granted, for I ameasier,** 
—adding, '* I have, no doubt, dcotor, given muck 
•ffence in the world, and ofTtenest when I meant 
to do good ; but I have wilfully injured no manj 
and as God is my judge, and His goodness, yoa 
say, is so great. He may perhaps take my soul intf 
His holy keeping." In saying which words, Mr. 
Cayenne dropped his head upon his breast, his 
breathing ceased, and he was wafte.d away out of 
this world with as little trouble as a blameless 
child. 

This event soon led to » change among us. Ifl 
the settling of Mr. Cayenne's affairs in the Cotton- 
mill Company, it was found that he had left such a 
power of money, that it was needful to die concern, 
in order that they might settle with the doers un- 
der his testament, to take in other partners. Bjr 
this Mr. Speckle came to be a resident in the pa- 
rish, he having taken up a portion of Mr. Cayenne's 
|hare« He likewise took a tack <tf the hc^mt m4 



policy of Wheatrig. But although Mr. Speckle 
was a far more conversible man than his predeces* 
sor^ and had a wonderful plausibility in business, 
the affairs of the Company did not thrive in his 
hailds. Some said this was owing to his having 
o'er many irons in the fire ; others, to the circum- 
stances of the time^t in my judgment, however^ 
both helped ; but the issue belongs to the events of 
another year. In the liican while, I should here 
liote, that in the course of this current Ann. Dom.it 
pleased Heaven to visit me with a severe trial ; the 
nature of which I will here record at length — the 
Upshot I will make known hereafter. 

From the planting of inhabitants in the cotton^ 
mill town of Cayenneville, or, as the country folk, 
not u8«d to such lang-nebbit words, now call it. 
Canaille, there had come in upon the parish vari« 
ous sectarians among the weavers, some of whom 
were not satisfied with the gospel as I preached it, 
and endeavored to practise it im my walk and con- 
versation ; and they began to speak of building a 
kirk for themselves, and of getting a minister that 
would give them the gospel more to their own igno- 
rant fancies. I was exceedingly wroth and dis- 
turbed when the thing was first mentioned to me ; 
and I very earnestly, from the pulpit, next Lord's 
day, lectured on the growth of new-fangled doc* 
trines % which however, instead of having the won* 
ted effect of my discourses, set up the theological 
weavers in a bl^eze, and the very Monday folloiP* 
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ing they named a committee, to raise money by 
subscription, to build a meeting-house. This was 
the first overt-act of insubordination, collectively 
manifested in the parish ; and it was conducted 
with all that crafty dexterity, with which the infidd 
and Jacobin spirit of the French Revolution had 
corrupted the honest simplicity of our good old 
hameward fashions. In the course of a very short 
time, the Canaille folk had raised a large sum, 
and seduced not a few of my people into their 
schism, by which they were enabled to set about 
building their kirk ; the foundations thereof were 
not, however, laid till the following year, but their 
proceedings gave me a hot heart, for they were like 
an open rebellion to my authority, and a contemp- 
tuous disregard of that religious allegiance which 
is due from the flock to the pastor. 

On Christmas day, the wind broke olTtiieniain 
arm of our Adam and Eve pear-troe, and I grieved 
for it more as a type and sign of the threatened 
partition, than on acconnt of the damage, diough 
the fruit was the juiciest in all the country-side. 
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Numerous tnarriageS'-^Account of a pay^wtdJ^ngy 

made to set up a shop. 

This was a year to me of satisfaction, in many 
points, for a greater number of .my younger flock 
married in it, tlian had done for any one of ten 
years prior. They were chiefly the offspring of 
the marriages that took place at the close of the 
American war ; and I was pleased to see the du- 
plification of well-doing, as I think marrying is, 
having always considered the command, to increase 
and multiply, a holy ordinance, which the circum* 
stances of this world but too often interfere to pre- 
vent. 

It was also made manifest to me, that in this 
year there was a very general renewal in the hearts 
of men, of a sense of the utility, even in earthly 
affairs, of a religious life : In some, I trust it was 
more than prudehce, and really a birth of Grace. 
Whether this was owjng to the upshot of the French 
Revolution, all men being pretty well satisfied in 
their minds, that uproar and rebellion is but an ill 
way of righting wrongs, or that the swarm of unru* 

ly youth, the offspring, as I have said, of the mar- 
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i-iages after the Americaui war, had grown sobered 
from their follies, and saw things in a better light, 
I cannot take upon me to say. But it was vtrj 
edifying to me, their minister, to see several lads, 
who had been both wild and free in their principles, 
marr}'ing with sobriety, and taking their wives to 
the kirk, with the comely decorum of heads of ftm- 
ilies. 

But I was now growing old, and could go sel- 
domer out among my people than in former days, 
so that I was less a partaker of their ploys and ban- 
quets, either at birth, bridal or burial. I heard, 
however, all that went on at them, and I made it a 
rule, after giving the blessing at the end of the 
ceremony, to admonish the bride and bridegroom 
to ca^ canny, and join trembling ^th their mirth. 
It behoved me on one occasion, however, to break 
through a rule, that age and frailty had imposed up- 
on me, and to go to the wedding of Tibby Banes, 
the daughter of the betherel, because she had once 
been a servant to the Manse, besides the obligation 
upon me from her father's part, both in the kirk and 
kirk-yard. Mrs. Balwhidder went with me, for 
she liked to countenance the pleasantries of my 
people ; and, over and above all,* it was a pay-wed- 
ding, in order to set up the bridegroom in a shop. 

There was, to be sure, a great multitude, gentle 
and semple, of all denominations, with two fiddles 
and a bass, and the volunteer's fife and drum, and 
the jollity that went on was a perfect feast of itself, 
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though the wedding-supper was a prodigy of abun- 
dance. The auld carles kecklet with fainness, as 
they saw the young dancers ; and the carlins sat 
on forms, as mim as May pudducks, with their 
shawls pinned apart, to shew their muslin napkins. 
But, after supper, when they had got a glass of the 
punch, their heels shewed their mettle, and gran* 
nies danced with their oes, holding out their hands 
as if they had been spinning with two rocks. I told 
Colin Mavis, the poet, that an Infare was a fine 
subject for his muse, and soon after, he indited an 
excellent ballad under that title, which he projects 
to publish with other ditties by subscription ; and I 
have no doubt a liberal and discerning public will 
give him all manner of encouragement, for that is 
the food of talent of every kind, and without it, no 
one can say what an author's faculty naturally is. 
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CHAPTER XLIX^YEAR 1808. 

Failure of Mr, Speckle^ the proprietor of the cotton^ 
mill^^The melancholy end of one of the overseers 
and his xvife. 

Through all the wars that have raged from the 
time of the King's accession to the throne, there 
has been a gradually coming nearer and nearer 
to our gates, which is a very alarming thing to 
think of. In the first, at the time he came to the 
crown, we suffered nothing. Not one belonging to 
die parish was engaged in the batdes thereof, and 
the news of victories, before they reached us, which 
was generally by the word of mouth, were old tales. 
In the American war, as I have related at length, we 
had an immediate participation, but those that suf- 
fer€;d were only a few individuals, and the evil was 
done at a cUstance, and reached us not until the 
worst of its effects were spent. And during the 
first term of the present just and necessary contest 
for all that is dear to us as a people, al^ough, by 
the offswarming of some of our restless youth, we 
had our part and portion in common %vith the rest 
of the Christian world ; yet still there was at home 
a great augmentation of prosperity, and every thing 
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had thriven in a surprising manner ; somewhat, 
however, to the detriment of our country simplici- 
ty. By the building of the cotton-mill, and the 
rising up of the new town of Cayenneville, we had 
intromitted so much with concers of trade, that we 
were become a^rt of the great web of commercial 
reciprocities, and felt in our comer and extremity, 
every touch or stir that was made on any part of 
the texture. The consequence of this I have now 
to relate. 

Various rumors had been floating about the busi- 
ness of the cotton manufacturers not being so lucra- 
tive as it had been ; and Bonaparte, as it is well 
known, was a perfect limb of Satan against our 
prosperity, having recourse to the most wicked 
means and purposes to bring ruin upon us as a na* 
tion. His cantrips, in this year, began to have a 
dreadful effect. 

For some time it had been observed in the pa* 
rish, that Mr. Speckle, of the cotton-mill, went 
very often to Glasgow, and was sometimes off at a 
few minutes warning to London, and the neighbors 
began to guess and wonder at what could be the 
cause of all this running here, and riding there, 
as if the litdegude was at his heels. Sober folk 
augured ill o^t ; and it was remarked, likewise, that 
there was a haste and confusion in his mind, which 
betokened a foretaste of some change of fortune. 
At last, in the fulness of time, the babe was bom. 

On a Saturday nighty Mf. Speckle came out late 
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from Glasgow ; on the Sabbath he was with all hi^ 
family at the kirk, looking as a man that had chang* 
ed his way of life ; and on the Monday, when the 
spinners went to the mill, they were told that the 
company had stopped payment. Never did a thun* 
dcr*clap daunt the heart like this news, for the 
bread in a moment was snatched from more than a 
thousand mouths. It was a scene not to be describee], 
to see the cotton«spinners and the weavers, with 
their wives and children, standing in bands along 
the road, all looking and speaking as if they had 
lost a dear friend or parent. For my part^ I could 
not bear the sight, but hid myself in my closet, and 
prayed to the Lord to mitigate a calamity, which 
teemed to me past the capacity of man to remedy ; 
for what could our parish fund do in the way of 
helping a whole town, thus suddenly thrown out of 
kread. 

In the evening, however, I was strengthened, and 
convened the elders at the Manse to consult with 
them on what was best to be done, for it was well 
known that the sufferers had made no provision for 
a sore foot. But all our gathered judgments could 
determine nothing ; and therefore we resolved to 
wait the issue, not doubting but that He who sends 
the night, would bring the day in His good and 
gracious time, which ^30 fell out. Some of them 
who had the largest experience of such vicissitudes, 
immediately began to pack up their ends and their. 
awls, and to hie thenl in to Glasgow and Paisley in 
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quest of employ ; but those who trusted to the. 
hopes that Mr. Speckle himself still cherished, 
lingered long, and were obligated to submit to sore 
distress. After a time, however, it was found that 
-the company was ruined, and the mill being sold 
for the benefit of the creditors, it was bought 
by another Glasgow company, who, by getting it a 
good bargain, and managing well, have it still, and 
have made it again a blessing to the country. At 
the time of the stoppage, however, we saw that 
commercial prosperity, flush as it might be, was, 
but a perishable commodity, and from thence, both 
by public discourse and private exhortation, I have 
recommended to the workmen to lay up something 
for a reverse ; and shewed that, by doing with their 
bawbees and pennies, what the great do with then* 
pounds, they might in time get a pose to help them 
in the day of need. This advice they have follow* 
ed, and made up a Savings Bank, which is a pillow 
q{ comfort to many an industrious head of a family. 
But I should not close this account of the disas* 
ter that befell Mr. Speckle, and the cotton-mitt 
oompany, without relating a very melancholy case 
that was the consequence. Among the overseers, 
there was a Mr. Dwining, an Englishman from 
Manchester, where he had seen better days, having 
had himself there of his own property, once as 
large a mill, according to report, as the (Cayenne* 
¥ille mill. He was certainly a man above the comp 
«ion, «nd hia wife was a lady in evcrjr point » but 
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they held themselves by themselves, and shunned ail 
manner of civility, giving up their whole attention 
to their two little boys, who were really like crea- 
tures of a better race than the callans of our clachan. 
On the failure of the company, Mr. D wining was 
observed by those who were present, to be particu- 
larly distressed, his salary being his all ; but he 
said little, and went thoughtfully home. Some days 
after he was seen walking by himself with a pale 
face, a heavy eye, and a slow pace — all tokens of a 
sorrowful heart. Soon after he was missed alto- 
gether ; nobody saw him. The door of his house 
was however open, and his two pretty boys were 
as lively as usual, on the gi'cen before the door. 1 
happened to pass when they were there, and I asked 
them how their father and mother were. They 
said thev were still in bed, and would not wakeD, 
aixd the innocent lambs took me by the hand, t9 
make we waken their parents. I know not what 
was in it, but I trembled from head to foot, and I 
was led in by the babies as if I had not power 
resist. Never shall I forget what I saw in that 
bed ****#**« 

I found a letter on the table ; and I came awafi 
locking the door behind me, and took the lovelf 
prattling orphans home. I could but shake my head 
and weep, as I gave them to the care of Mrs. Bal- 
whidder, and she was terrified, but said nothing. I 
then read the letter. It was to send the baima toi 
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gentleman, their uncle, in London. Oh it is a ter- 
rible tale, but the winding-sheet and the earth is 
over it. I sent for two of my elders. I related 
what I had seen. Two coffins were got and the 
bodies laid in them ; and the next day, with one 
of the fatherless bairns in each hand, I followed 
them to the grave, which was dug in that part of 
the kirk-yard where unchristened babies are laid. 
We durst not take it upon us to do more, bul few 
knew the reason, and some thought it was because 
the deceased were strangers, and had no regular 
lai r. 

I dressed the tvvo bonny orphans in the best 
mourning at my own cost, and kept them in the 
Manse till we should get an answer from their un- 
cle, to whom I sent their father's letter. It stung 
him to the quick, and he came down all the way 
from London, and took the children away himself. 
O he was a vext man, when the beautiful bairns, on 
being told he was their uncle, ran into his arms, 
and complained that their papa and mamma had 
slept so long, that they would never waken. 
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CHAPTER L— YEAR 1809. 

^penini^ of a Mretiii/r-house — The elders come to the 
Manse, ami offer me a helper. 

As I come towards the events of these latter 
days, I am surprised to find myself not at all so dis- 
tinct in my recollection of them, as in those of the 
first of my ministry ; being apt to confound the 
things of one occasion with those of another, whick 
Mrs. Balwhidder says is an admonishment to me 
to leave off my writing. But, please God, I will 
Xindeavor to fulfil this as I have through life tried, 
to the best of my capacity, to do every other dut}' j 
and with the help of Mrs. Balwhidder, who has a 
very clear understanding, I think I may get through 
my task in a creditable manner, which is all 
I aspire after ; not wrixing for a vain world, but 
only to testify to posterity anent the great changes 
that have happened in my day and generation-^ 
period which all the best informed writers say, has 
not had its match in the history of the world, since 
the beginning of time. 

By the failure of the cotton-mill company, whose 
affairs were not settled till the spring of Ais year, 
Jthere was great suffering during the winter j buj 
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my people, those that still adhered to the establish- 
ment, bore their share of the dispensation with 
meekness and patieHce^ nor was their wanting edi- 
fying monuments of resignation even atnong xht- 
stray vaggers. 

On the day that the Canaille Meeting-house was 
opened, which was in the summer, I was smitten to 
the heart to see the empty seats that were in my 
kirk, for all the thoifghtkss, and some that I had 
a better opinion of, went to hear the opening dis- 
course. Satan that day had power given to him to 
buffet me as he did Job of old ; and when I look- 
ed around and saw the the empty scats, my corrup- 
tion rose, and I forgot myself in the remembering 
prayer ; for when I prayed for aU denominations of 
Christians, and worshippers^ and infidels, I could 
not speak of the schismatics with patience, but en-' 
treated the Lord to do with the hobbleshow at Ca- 
yenneville, as he saw meet in his displeasure, the 
which, when I came afterwards to think upon, I 
grieved at with a sore contrition. 

In the course of the week following, the elders^, 
in a body, came to me in the Manse, and after much 
commendation of my godly ministry, they said, that 
seeing I was now growing old, they thought 
they could not testify their respect for me in a bet- 
ter manner, than by agreeing to get me a helper. 
But I would not at that time listen to such a pro- 
posal, for I felt no falling off in my powers of 
preaching ; on the contrary^ I found myself grow* 
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ing better at it, as I was enabled to hold forth, in ai 
easy maimer, often a whole half hour longer than 
what I could do a dozen years before. There- 
fore nothing was done in this year anent my re- 
signation ; but during the winter, Mrs. Balwhidder 
was often grieved, in the bad weather, that I should 
preach, and, in short, so worked upon my affec- 
tions, that I began to think it was fitting for me to 
comply with the advice of my friends. Accordingly, 
in the course of the winter, the elders began to cast 
about for a helper, and during the bleak weather in 
the ensuing spring, several young men spared mc 
from the necessity of preaching. But this relates 
to the concerns of the next and last year of my 
ministiy. So I will now proceed to give an ac- 
count of it, very thankful that I have been permit- 
ted, in unmolested tranquility, to bring my history 
to such a point. 
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CHAPTER LI.— YEAR 1810. 

Conclusion — / repair to the church for the last time 
— Afterxuards receive a silver server from the pa^ 
rishioners — and still continue to marry and bap- 
tize. 

My tasks arc all near a close ; and in writing this 
final record of my ministry, the very sound of my 
pen admonishes me that my life is a burden on the 
back of flying time, that he will soon be obliged to 
lay down in his great store-house, the gp-ave. Old 
age has, indeed, long warned me to prepare for rest, 
and the darkened windows of my sight shew that 
the night is coming on, while deafness, like a door 
fast barred, has shut out all the pleasant sounds of 
this world, and inclosed me, as it were, in a prison, 
even from the voices of my friends. 

I have lived longer than the common lot of man, 
and I have seen, in my time, many mutations and 
turnings, and ups and downs, notwithstanding the 
great spread that has been ia our national prosperi- 
ty. I have beheld them that were flourishing like 
the green bay trees, made desolate, and their bran- 
ches scattered. But, in my own estate, I have had 
a large and liberal experience of goodness. 
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At the beginning of my ministry I was revileit 
and rejected, but my honest endeavors to prove a 
faithful shepherd, were blessed from on high, and 
rewarded with the affection of my flock. Perhaps, 
in the vanity of doting old age, I thougiit in this 
tliere was a merit due to mvself, which made the 
f^ord to send the chastisement of the Canaille- 
schism among my people, for I was then wrotk 
without judgment, and by my heat hastened into an 
open division the flaw that a more considerate 
manner might have healed. But I confess my fault, 
and submit my cheek to the smiter ; and I now see 
that the finger of Wisdom was in that probation, 
and it was far better that the weavers meddled with 
the things of God, which they could not change^ 
than with those of the king, which they could only 
harm. In that matter, however, I was like our gra- 
«. ious monarch in the American war ; for though I 
thereby lost the pastoral allegiance of a portion ef 
my people, in like manner as he did hia American 
subjects ; yet, after these paration, I was enabled so 
to deport myself, that they shewed me many volun- 
tary testimonies of aflectionate respect, and which 
it would be a vain glory in me to rehearse here. 
One thing I must record, because it is as much to 
their honor as it is to mine. 

When it was know that I was to preach my last 
sermon, everj^ one of those who/ had been my hear- 
ers, and who had seceded to the Canaille meeting, 
made it a point that day to be in the parish kirk, and 
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t© Stand in the crowd, that made a lane of rever- 
ence for me to pass from the kirk door to the back^ 
yett of the Manse. And shortly after a deputation 
ef all their brethren, with their minister at their head, 
came to me one morning and presented to me a ser* 
ver of silver, in token, as they were pleased to say^ 
of their esteem for my blameless life, and the char- 
ity that I had practised towards the poor of all 
sects in the neighborhood, which is set forth in a 
well-penned inscription, written by a weaver lad 
that works for his daily bread. Such a thing would 
have been a prodigy at the beginning of my minis- 
try, but the progress of book learning and education 
has been wonderful since, and with it has come a 
spirit of greater liberality than the world knew be- 
fore, bringing men of adverse principles and doc- 
trines, into a more humane communion with eack 
other, shewing, that it's by the molifying influence 
of knowledg-e, the time will come to pass, when the 
tiger of papistry shall lie down with the lamb of re- 
formation, and the vultures of prelacy be as harm- 
less as the presbyterian doves ; when the indepen- 
dent, the anabaptist, and every other order and de- 
nomination of Christians, not forgetting even these 
poor little wrens of the Lord, the burghers and anti- 
burghers, who will pick from the hand of patron- 
age and dread no snare. 

On the next Sunday, after my farewell discourse, 
I took the arm of Mrs. Balwhidder, and with my 
0ane in my hand, walked to dur own pew, where I 
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sat some time, but owing to my deafness, not being 
able to hear, I have not since gone back to the 
church. But my people are fond of having their 
weans still christened by me, and the young folk, 
such as are of a serious turn, come to be married at 
my hands, believinjj, as they say, that there is some- 
thing good in the blessing of an aged gospel min- 
ister. But even this remnant of my gown I must 
lay aside, for Mrs. Balwhidder is now and then 
obliged to stop me in my prayers, as I sometimes 
wander — pronouncing the baptismal blessing upon a 
bride and bridegroom, talking as if they were al- 
ready parents. I am thankful, however, that I 
have been spared with a sound mind to write this 
book to the end ; but it is my last task, and, indeed 
really I have no more to say, saving only to wish 
a blessing on all people from on High, where I 
soon hope to be, and to meet there all the old and 
long-departed sheep of my flock, especially the first 
and second Mrs. Balwhidders. 
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I. MARCIAN COLONNA, an Italian Tale ; 
with three Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems. By 
Barry CornwalL 

" If it be the peculiar province of Poetry to give 
delight, this Author should rank very high among 
our poets — and in spite of his neglect of the terrible 
passions, he does rank very high in our estimation. 
He has a beautiful fancy and a beautiful diction — 
and a fine ear for the music af verse, and a great- 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling." — Edinburgh 
Reviexv^ No. 68. 

" There is an intense and passionate beauty, a 
depth of affection, in his little Dramatic Poems, 
which appear even in the affectionate triflings of his 
gentle characters. In the Vision, where he sees 
^ the famous Babylon,' in his exquisite Sonnets, and 
vet more in his Marcian Colonna^ has he shown a 
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the poetic art,, which, we are well assured, he is 
destined successfully to develope."— i^e^ro^^ecffi^e* 
Review, 

II. CHAPMAN'S ELEMENTS of THE- 
RAPEUTICS and MATERIA MEDICA. Se- 
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IV. The JOURNAL of JURISPRUDENCE, 

by John E. ffall, Esq. Nos. 1 to 3. Published 
quarterly. Price 5 dollars per annum. 

V. A FLORA of NORTH AMERICA. By 
/r. P, C\ Barton^ M. D. Nos. 1 to 15. Price 1 
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VI. ILLUSTRATIONS to IVANHOE. En- 

j^aved by Kvarneij^ from the London edition by 
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sheep. 
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beginning of the world to the present time. To- 
gether with the various possessions, Foreign Wars, 
celebrated Battles, and remarkable Events, to the 
Battle of Waterloo, and General Peace of 1815 ;. n 
according to the plan of Le Sage. Greatly improv- 
ed. The whole forming a complete system of 
Geography and History. By M. Lavosine. From , 
the last London edition, improved by C Gros^ of 
the University of Paris, and /. Aspin^ Professor of 
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to the year 1821. 

XI. ILLUSTRATIONS to PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS, engraved by Francis Kearney^ from the 
London edition by Charles Heath — Designs by 
Richard Westall. Price 2 dollars. 

This work is submitted to the public as a specimen 
of the perfection to which the art of engraving is 
carried in this country. It is believed to be one of 
the most elegantly executed works ever published 
in America. 

XII. THE YOUNG SEA OFFICER'S SHEET 
ANCHOR, or a Key to the Leading of Rigging 
and to Practical Seamanship. By Darcy Lever ^ 
Esq, — With an Appendix, containing several fig- 
ures illustrative of novelties and improvements in 
Rigging, &c. In one volume quarto, illustrated by 
115 Engravings. Price IS dollars bound. 

" The Nautical Work, called * Lever's Sheet An- 
chor,' which it is the intention of Messrs. Carey & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, to republish, I consider as 
a valuable work for seamen, and accordingly re- 
x:ommend it to the Young Ofl&cers of the Unitj 
States Navy. 

" Boston, 29th August, 1821. 

W. BAINBRIDGE.'^ 




XIII. PICTURESQUE VIEWS of AMERI- 
CAN SCENERY. Engraved by /////, from draw- 
in '.^s by ./. Shuxu^ Landscape Painter ; and firu;lv co- 
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No. I. CONTAININC;, 

1 Viiputte — Frontispiece. 

52 Tomb of Washington, Mount Vernon. 

View above the Falls of Schuylkill. 
4 Joneses Falls. 

i View near the Falls of Schuylkill. 

t* View of the spot where General Ross fell, 

near IJallimore. 
7 Falls of St. Anthonv, in the Mississippi. 

No. II. CONTAINING, 

.1 J^ynhaven Bay, Virginia. 

•2 Spirit Creek, near Augusta, Georp;ia. 

.1 Encampment bv Moonlight, near Fay cttrvi Uc- 

N. C. 
4. Burning of Savannaii. 
J Norfolk, from Gosport, Virginia. 
6 View of the Wistjahiccon, Pennsylvani:*. 

No. II!. CONTAINlxiT, 

1 Vignette 

2 Passaic Falls. 

3 Passaic River below the Falls. 

4 View of il)c Hudson River. 

5 Oyster Cove, Virginia, 

G Boiling's Dam, near Petcrsburgb. 
r \l:\\ (;ate, New-Yoik. 
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